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WwW remarked last week 4 propos of the battle 
on the Somme that the law of increasing 
returns appeared to apply to the French 

but not so far to the British section of the front of 

attack. We pointed out that the French seemed to be 
advancing with perceptibly increasing ease, but that 
the British movements, so far as there were any, had 
become very slow indeed. Before these comments, 
however, reached the eye of the reader their foundation 
was destroyed by the blow which forced the Germans 
to retire all along the line from Poziéres to Combles, 
leaving three villages and over 4,000 prisoners in our 
hands. We see no reason to question the general verdict 
that this is the most successful attack that has yet been 
made by the British Army in France. It is an extremely 
encouraging sign both of the growing efficiency of our 
organisation and of the weakening resistance of the 
enemy. There is every reason to hope that our next 
attack on this scale will be more successful still. It 
appears once more, as it appeared with less certainty 
at an earlier stage of the Somme offensive, that the 

Allies can now advance at will—at a certain price. The 

German can exact that price, but they cannot stand 

firm even where they most wish to do so. Not only 

is the fall of Thiepval, Combles and Peronne within 
sight, but Bapaume and even Cambrai are much less 
distant objectives than they seemed a fortnight ago. 
* * * 
But though optimism as to the progress of events in 
the West is better justified than it has ever been before, 
it would be foolish to allow ourselves to imagine for a 











moment that the fundamental factors in the situation 
have been substantially modified to our advantage by 
recent events. It still remains true that forcing the 
Germans back mile by mile is not an end in itself, and 
that the success or failure of the Allied offensive is not 
to be measured by territorial gains. Territorial gains 
on this scale are only important in so far as they indicate 
the progressive wastage of the German forces as com- 
pared with the forces of the Allies. The preponderance 
in our favour has not been materially increased by the 
latest advances ; it was much the same, and the pros- 
pects were much the same, before these advances as 
after. The German line is in no danger of breaking at 
present; it is probably very thinly held at certain 
points, but we may be pretty certain that the points 
where it is weakest are the points at which we are 
least ready to attack; for that is a matter on which 
under the conditions of the struggle in the West it is 
almost impossible for the enemy to be deceived. 
* * * 

Regarding general prospects in the West before the 
winter, there seem to be three alternative possibilities. 
First of all there is always the chance of a sudden and 
more or less catastrophic failure of the enemy's moral 
or material powers of resistance. But this is a chance 
that is too unlikely at present to be worth consideration. 
Secondly, there is the possibility that the Somme 
offensive may go on with moderate success, slowly 
and steadily pressing the German line back in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, but having no effect on other 
parts of the line. Thirdly, there is the possibility that 
the Allied advance will make increasingly rapid progress 
until it reaches a point at which the Germans will be 
compelled to withdraw along a very wide front, abandon- 
ing the whole of the salient which most closely approaches 
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Paris. The third alternative seems now, on the whole, 
to be the most probable. No important direct military 
object will be served by obliging the Germans to shorten 
their line this autumn in such fashion ; on the contrary, 
it is to the advantage of the Allies to maintain the 
opposing lines at their full extension for as long as 
possible. But a withdrawal would offer opportunities 
of comparatively open fighting such as the Allies have 
never enjoyed since they attained a numerical superi- 
ority ; and it would also have great and favourable 
political effects both in Paris and in Berlin—effects 
which, on the whole, would probably outweigh any 
purely military disadvantages which might be involved. 
* ** * 

The actual potentialities of the new British armoured 
car have not yet been fully tested, but it is evidently a 
most interesting innovation which might conceivably 
—though it probably will not—revolutionise trench 
warfare. The authorities are to be very highly con- 
gratulated on the remarkably perfect secrecy which 
was maintained about it all through the many months 
of construction and testing down almost to the day of 
its actual appearance in the field. Obviously if it 
can move over any ground it offers a very effective 
means of dealing with that most stubborn and for- 
midable of all obstacles to the advance of infantry, 
the hidden machine gun. And if it is vulnerable only 
to a direct hit by a shell of field-gun calibre or larger, 
it would appear to have a pretty wide range of action. 
For a direct hit on a moving object can only be secured 
by direct observation or by accident ; and for the most 
part the actual field of infantry action is not covered 
by direct observation from the gun positions. It may 
be that a new counter-technique will be invented 
involving the bringing forward of a certain number 
of guns to point-blank range. But to prevent such 
guns being destroyed in the preliminary bombardment 
would not, one imagines, be easy. At all events, until 
the enemy has had time to meet these new engines 
with their like or with special artillery counter-measures, 
it is possible that we shall gain important advantages 
from their use—far greater and more prolonged advan- 
tages than the Germans ever gained from their single 
notable addition to the methods of land warfare, the 


use of poisonous gases. 
* * cg 


It is impossible to withhold a certain measure of 
admiration from the way in which Germany has met 
the emergency created by Rumania’s entry into the 
ranks of her enemies. The blow struck in the Dobrudja 
has not so far achieved its main ostensible object, the 
seizure or destruction of the bridgehead at Cernavoda, 
nor probably will it ever achieve it. But it was shrewd 
and daring in its conception, hard and rapid in its 
execution; and it was struck apparently by troops 
which, though led by Germans, were almost exclusively 
Turkish and Bulgarian. The Kaiser’s claim, on the 
fall of Silistra, of a “ decisive”’ victory was no doubt 
a calculated misstatement, but it is a fact that within 
less than three weeks after the declaration of war 
General Mackensen’s composite army was in occupation 
of many thousands of square miles—arid and thinly- 
populated miles though they be—of Rumanian terri- 





tory. One cannot help wondering whether in like 
circumstances the Allies, jointly or severally, would have 
shown the same ability to discover the best method of 
postponing the inevitable and the same decision and 
efficiency in adopting it. For whatever may be the 
ultimate outcome of the Dobrudja campaign, the down- 
fall of Bulgaria—and therefore the severing of the 
German communications with the East and the opening 
of the Dardanelles—has certainly been postponed by it. 
A position of equilibrium appears now to have been 
reached, and as the forces at General Mackensen’s 
disposal are by all accounts very small, whilst the 
Russo-Rumanian armies will be rapidly reinforced, the 
tide will doubtless soon begin to turn—but the turning 
and the flowing back will take valuable time. 
1 * oe 


The fact that no adequate preparations were made to 
meet the Bulgarian blow in the Dobrudja seems to 
imply a rather serious miscalculation on the part of the 
Rumanians. Probably they counted on Bulgaria being 
unable to divert any appreciable force from the task of 
meeting General Sarrail’s offensive in Macedonia. If so, 
events may yet show that they were fundamentally 
right, that what they misjudged was not the enemy’s 
strength but the enemy’s judgment, and that it is the 
Bulgarians who have miscalculated. For General 
Sarrail’s left wing is unmistakably advancing, and is 
now within a very few miles of Monastir. If Monastir 
falls it will fall as a more or less di: ect consequence of the 
Dobrudja offensive, and in the eyes of the Bulgarian 
people the occupation of the whole of the Dobrudja 
would be no compensation for such a disaster; for 
Monastir is the centre of their nationalist aspirations in 
Macedonia, and its acquisition was the main object for 
which they entered the war. But that, of course, is no 
concern of the Germans who are in command at the 
Bulgarian headquarters, and whose immediate interests 
are much better served by the capture of Silistra than 
by the holding of Monastir. 

* * * 

The Presidential campaign in the United States is 
now getting into full swing, and if outsiders in this case 
can see anything of the game, there appears to be very 
little doubt who will be the victor. Whatever Mr. 
Hughes’ personal merits may be, he evidently has not 
the specific campaigning faculty. Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Roosevelt, in their very different ways, both possess 
in a remarkable degree the gift of self-advertisement. 
Each knows not only how to set forth a popular policy, 
but how to touch the public imagination, and give 
the man in the street a vivid impression of his own 
personality. Mr. Hughes has not this knack. His 
views may easily be as definite and as strongly held as Mr. 
Wilson’s, but for the public they remain colourless. 
His position in relation to the German-American vote 
is typical. It is not really obscure; he has less sym- 
pathy, probably, with the hyphenates than Mr. Wilson, 
but as they are expected to vote for him he has con- 
tented himself with declining to endorse their pro- 
gramme. This negative indication of his attitude is, no 
doubt, sufficient ; but where Mr. Wilson would contrive 
to produce an impression of statesmanlike reticence, 
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and Mr. Roosevelt of bluff impartiality, Mr. Hughes 
produces the impression of a rather undignified desire 
not to annoy anyone, and to gain the votes of the 
extreme partisans on both sides on more or less false 
pretences. He outlines his policy by dabs rather than 
by firm strokes, and scarcely seems to have convinced 
even himself that he is the right man to speak for 
America from the White House. So that the fight does 
not at present promise to be very interesting. 
* a a 

The agreement concluded between the representatives 
of the railway companies (and, of course, of the Govern- 
ment, which will doubtless bear the burden) and those 
of the two principal Trade Unions of railway workers— 
by which the present War Bonus of 5s. per week is raised 
to 10s.—whilst not at all adequately meeting the need, 
is so far satisfactory in that it contains no repetition of 
the unhappy promise, on which the railway companies 
insisted a year ago, that no application for a further 
increase should be made as long as the war may last. 
It is now plain to all concerned that such a stipulation 
—understood by the men as a promise not to ask for 
an actual increase of their remuneration—fails to provide 
for the case of a decrease brought about by a rise in 
prices. If prices rise still higher (as they well may if 
Governments continue to inflate the effective currency 
and simultaneously restrict the available merchant- 
shipping tonnage), the wage-earners must, of course, 
insist that the rate of money wages shall be increased 
proportionately. This is, in such a case, their only defence 
against an actual decrease in their weekly remunera- 
tion, and against that fall in the Standard of Life which 
economists recognise as the gravest of national 
calamities. The railwaymen’s agreement is, however, 
unsatisfactory in that (i.) it apparently does not apply 
to the 10,000 women whom the companies have engaged ; 
(ii.) the increase is given as War Bonus, coming auto- 
matically to an end when the present Government 
control of the railways terminates, whatever may then 
be the price-level ; (iii.) the case of the men in the rail- 
way workshops, and of those on the Irish and other 
lines not under Government control, is left for further 
bickering. 

* cy 

Interesting light is thrown on the question of shorten- 
ing the hours of labour by the report just published 
by Sir George Newman’s Health of Munition Workers 
Committee of statistics of output collected ,by Dr. H. M. 
Vernon (Cd. 8344). Two hundred women engaged 
in running capstan lathes, who were working 77 hours 
per week, lost on an average over 6} hours per week in 
“broken time,” and made an output per hour which 
is designated 100, producing actually 6,820 output 
per week. The nominal week was reduced to 66} 
hours, with the result that the “ broken time” fell 
to 4.6 hours per week, the output per hour rose to 128, 
and the actual week’s production to 7,343. A still 
greater reduction of hours resulted in an even greater 
output per hour. The conclusion is that a shorter 
working day, and a fixed ten minutes’ break in the 
midst of a five hours’ spell, during which tea is brought 
to the operatives, results in a considerable increase in 
output. To think of all the time that has been wasted 


in abstract arguments about the Eight Hours Day, 
when actual experiment can demonstrate in how long a 
working day we may get the fewest breakdowns and 
accidents, and the maximum output! We hope that 
Sir George Newman’s Committee will publish more of 
these investigations. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Now that the Times 
and the Daily Mail have joined the Morning Post in 
directing hostile attention to Irish exemption from the 
Military Service Act, it may be taken for granted that 
this question will become an actual one during the 
winter. Perhaps 100,000 to 150,000 men are obtain- 
able from sources here; and it is also calculated by 
interested parties that the political effect of forcing 
Irishmen into the Army would in the long run be good. 
Some advocates of Irish conscription, like Lord Dun- 
raven, forget all about the Rebellion, or what went 
before or came after it, and say that recruiting in Ireland 
languishes “‘ for reasons precisely similar to those which 
made compulsion necessary in Great Britain.” But 
for others the growth of Sinn Fein feeling is, frankly, 
an argument not against conscription but for it. There 
might (they say) be resistance here and there to the 
operation of the Act, but it could easily be put down ; 
and as for Irish-American opinion, this has already 
been outraged. Then, once in the Army or out of the 
reach of the mischief-makers, even the Sinn Fein element 
of the new recruits would quickly turn pro-British. In 
fact, here is an unparalleled opportunity for putting 
an end to the extremer forms of Nationalism; and if 
the Irish Parliamentary leaders only knew their business 
they would be ardent conscriptionists. Meanwhile 
Mr. Redmond keeps his own counsel. Those of his 
followers who have addressed their constituents lately 
make little or no reference to what is now the topic of 
the day in Ireland. 

* * * 


In connection with the correspondence on “ Industrial 
Harmony” which is still going on in the Times, we 
should like to call special attention to the article which 
we publish this week on “ Piecework.” As far as the 
great engineering industry—which should be a greater 
and more important industry than ever in this country 
after ‘he war—is concerned, the prospects of future strife 
between employers and workmen centre mainly round 
the question of piecework, which may easily become the 
subject of one of the most bitter conflicts in our industrial 
history. Can that conflict be avoided? We suggest 
that it can. The proposals put forward in our article 
are not fundamental in the sense of being calculated 
to remove all the grounds of dispute between Capital 
and Labour, even in this one industry. As long as 
Capital demands and manages to secure the lion’s share 
of the product created by its association with Labour 
there will always be conflict. But if this special problem 
of wages and output could be settled on a basis satisfac- 
tory to both parties, as we believe it could, it would 
certainly go a long way, both of itself and as an example 
for the settlement of other difficulties, to avert the worst 
industrial troubles which threaten us on the conclusion 
of peace. 
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COAL 


‘ , y E are apparently on the eve of a great change 
in the organisation of the coal supply.* Lord 
Milner, as the agent for the Government, is 
busily discussing with coalowners’ associations and the 
Miners’ Federation the details of some far-reaching 
project, on which the strictest secrecy is observed. 
Whether it can lawfully be brought into force by mere 
proclamation under the Defence of the Realm Act, or 
will require the prompt passage of an Act when Parlia- 
ment meets three weeks hence, we shall wake up one 
morning to find that the Government has put the coal- 
owners and dealers, and with them probably the 
miners, into some sort of strait-jacket in respect of 
prices, profits and wages, to last, like so many other 
things, “‘ for the duration of the war.” 

The power of the fifteen hundred colliery companies 
to prey upon the public is supposed now to be limited 
by the Coal Prices Restriction Act of 1915, which 
forbids the raising of the pithead price more than four 
shillings per ton in excess of the price charged in the 
previous year. This limitation has been loyally accepted 
by some companies, and more or less evaded by others. 
The customer who appeals to the Act finds difficulties in 
getting his supplies ; and not a few cases have occurred 
of large consumers, to whom regularity and promptitude 
of supply is essential, having thought it better to pay 
an illegal price rather than insist on their rights. No 
prosecution under the Act has taken place, though a 
great many complaints as to the evasions of the coal- 
owners have reached the Board of Trade. The Act puts 
no restriction on the transfer of coal from one middleman 
to another, and limits neither the price that the coal 
merchant may charge the retailer, nor that which the 
retailer may charge the consumer. Having been forced 
against its will to have an Act at all, the Board of Trade 
apparently preferred to have a “leaky” Act, which it 
has failed to enforce. When the failure of the Act to 
protect the London consumer was pointed out—the 
labourer’s wife in Woolwich has sometimes to buy at 
the rate of fifty shillings per ton what has cost only ten 
shillings at the pithead—Mr. Runciman adopted a 
curious measure. He set himself to persuade the 
London coal merchants to adopt a Self-denying Ordin- 
ance, fixing in some way never publicly explained the 
profit on loading with which they would content them- 
selves, and undertaking to prevent the “‘trolleyman,” 
who hawks round coal in the working-class streets, from 
being unduly extortionate. Mr. Runciman suggested 
that Borough Councils in other towns should invite the 
local coal dealers to a similar act of virtuous self-re- 
straint. This advice was followed in one or two towns, 
but it could not generally be adopted. In Mr. Runciman’s 
absence from ill-health, Mr. Harcourt rashly allowed 
the South Wales coalowners—whose profits the Govern- 
ment knows to be colossal—to charge an additional 
half-a-crown per ton on coal for home consumption, 
upon grounds again never satisfactorily explained. The 





* An official disclaimer issued while we are in the press suggests 
that we have given the Government more credit than it deserves, 
and that until public pressure forces it to act, the plundering of the 
consumer is to continue. 





fact is believed to be that it became necessary, for 
diplomatic reasons, to restrict the price charged for coal 
going to France and Italy; and the South Wales coal- 
owners insisted on being allowed to charge to the home 
consumer what they had to be prevented from charging 
to the French and Italian coal importers. Thus the last 
state of the Welsh householder is worse than the first. 
Even in London some of the coal merchants refused to 
be bound by any agreement ; there has continued to be 
speculation in coal and resale at a profit; and how 
much the coal consumer has benefited by Mr. Runciman’s 
activities remains doubtful. 

Now the Government has, apparently, made up its 
mind to further intervention. The place where the 
greatest amount of “ plunder” is being made—if we 
may designate as plunder any profit in excess of the 
wages of management and interest on capital—is (as 
the Government well knows from its Income Tax and 
Excess Profits Tax returns) in the working of the 
collieries. The shares of colliery companies stand 
at a greatly inflated price. It is evident that the Coal 
Prices Restriction Act has failed to keep down excessive 
profits. To buy out the fifteen hundred colliery com- 
panies and the royalty owners at full Stock Exchange 
prices would cost only as much as a few weeks’ war* ; 
but the Government, it is reported, shrinks from 
** nationalising the mines,’ and proposes to leave the 
coalowners the whole of their present swollen profits. 
What Lord Milner has been canvassing is, apparently— 
so the enterprise of the Manchester Guardian has dis- 
covered—a plan by which the Government takes over 
the entire 250 million tons of output at the pithead 
prices fixed by the Coal Prices Restriction Act. The 
Government will not even undertake handling the coal. 
It proposes to supply the existing exporters, large 
industrial buyers and coal merchants at fixed prices, 
subject, it is to be imagined, to the obligation (as im- 
posed in the case of sugar, but not in that of chilled 
meat) to add only a fixed percentage of profit in reselling 
to retailers. The retailers themselves will, it may be 
assumed, be forbidden to add more than a specified 
percentage to the wholesale price. Whether Lord 
Milner will seek to go further, and make the retail price 
of household coal to the private consumer a uniform 
twenty shillings per ton all over the kingdom, as the 
Fabian Society proposes, is very doubtful. But starting 
with a complete assurance to Lord Rhondda and his 
associates in coal production that they will be allowed 
to go on making their present colossal and economically 
unnecessary profits—swag which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer shares to the extent of 60 per cent.—Lord 
Milner wi! more probably continue the existing anarchy 
of coal distribution, and maintain incomes for all the 
merchants, factors, dealers, retailers and trolleymen, 
although we understand that he proposes to limit 
these to fixed percentages. This is exactly how the 
War Office is dealing with the wool-clip of the country ; 
taking it over from the farmers at fixed prices ; supply- 
ing it at fixed prices to the woollen manufacturers, and 


, 





* A detailed scheme for nationalising coal production and municipal- 
ising coal distribution will be found in the Fabian Society's How 
to Pay for the War; and this part of the book can be had separately 
as a shilling pamphlet. 
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requiring these to return it in the form of khaki uni- 
forms at a definitely prescribed percentage on the price 
of the raw material. Similar action has been taken by 
the Ministry of Munitions with regard to several of the 
components of munitions of war. Perhaps if we had 
had a President of the Board of Trade as much in 
earnest in keeping down food prices for the civil popu- 
lation as the Secretary of State for War and the Minister 
of Munitions are in keeping down the prices charged to 
the Government, we should have had this method of 
limiting capitalist extortion more generally adopted. 

It is interesting to note that this strait-jacket system 
of regulating prices amounts to a definite abandonment 
of the faith that, where there is no monopoly, competition 
amongst traders keeps down profit to the lowest possible 
rate. No one personally engaged in business could 
ever have believed this figment of the Political Econo- 
mists. It will be interesting to see how long they will 
go on repeating it. The very soul of business enter- 
prise is the making of abnormal profits, if not in one 
way, then in another. A further comment must be 
that if competition does not protect the consumer 
against an economically unnecessary extortion, on what 
are we to rely? The answer of Mr. Lloyd George and 
Lord Milner—even, when he is driven to it, Mr. Runci- 
man—is State intervention to control supply and 
regulate prices. It is a momentous discovery, which 
will carry them further than they probably yet 
realise. 

For a hundred years and more we have been told— 
without any detailed study of the facts having been 
made—that the “Law of Maximum” of the French 
Revolution was a hopeless failure. Theorists do not 
even shrink from telling us that all the current German 
regulation of prices has been a failure, because they 
think it must be—whereas we know, in this country, 
practically nothing of how it is working, and the very 
competent German bureaucrats and economists evi- 
dently take a different view. We suggest that the 
theoretic arguments against fixing a maximum price, 
in the absence of any control of supply, fail altogether 
of application to the fixing of a maximum price coupled 
with control of the supply. What is not usually remem- 
bered is that the German Central and Local Govern- 
ments are themselves very large producers of food- 
stuffs, coal, timber, &c., and have, throughout the 
war, pursued the plan of taking over some or all of 
the private production. Moreover, it is almost always 
ignored here that there are in Germany many hundreds 
of municipal shops at which meat, potatoes, and many 
other articles are sold to the poor at prices deliberately 
fixed by the local authorities. Thus, the German “ Law 
of Maximum ”’ is coupled with a very considerable public 
control of the supply. Under these circumstances the 
theoretic arguments by which Englishmen have proved 
that such regulation must be ineffective simply fall to 
the ground. Mr. McKenna has had a similar experience 
in fixing the price of sugar. In the case of coal, the 
Government can see that the limitation of price of pithead 
coal is not restricting production, but the contrary ; 
and if it takes over the whole output there is nothing in 
political economy to indicate that it cannot quite 
effectively fix the price of coal at each stage of its 
distribution. Such a measure would not save us the 
swollen gains of the coalowners, but it would protect 
the individual consumer from particular extortion ; it 
would prevent the wanton rise of price whenever a 
cold snap comes; and it would put a stop to the ini- 
quitous system by which nearly all the collieries supply- 
ing the London market now compel the raising of the 
retail price by a shilling a ton whenever there is an 
increase of only sixpence in the expenses of delivery. 


AN ALLIED PEACE 
III.—THE GERMAN COLONIES 


two years ago there was no idea in the minds of 

the British public, or even of the British governing 
class, of wishing to annex German territory in any 
quarter of the globe. Since the South African War the 
feeling had undoubtedly become general that the 
British Empire was quite large enough, and there was no 
desire for further expansion. There were perhaps some 
people who still cherished dreams of a path that might 
one day be opened for an all-British Cape to Cairo 
railway along the eastern or western shore of Lake 
Tanganyika; and in the neighbourhood of the Persian 
Gulf we had certain “ interests’ which were still 
insufficiently defined. But with these two minor and 
only partially recognised exceptions we had no 
unsatisfied imperial ambitions and no thought of the 
frontiers of the Empire being moved as a result of the 
war on which we were entering. When the German 
Colonies—beginning with Togoland, which was occupied 
five days after the declaration of war—began to fall 
into our hands, it was generally assumed that the 
occupation would be only temporary and that on the 
conclusion of peace Germany would recover them on 
terms. But it was not long before it was realised that 
there probably would have to be exceptions to this rule 
of restitution; and since then the exceptions have 
steadily grown and opinion against Germany has 
hardened, until to-day the question is not so much 
whether anything will be retained but rather whether 
anything will be restored. 

It is clear that Japan will never consent to see the 
Germans reinstalled in Kiao-Chau. Nor will the German 
islands in the Pacific be readily surrendered by the 
Australians and New Zealanders who occupied them. 
The same may be said of German South-West Africa, 
which was taken not by Great Britain but by the Union 
of South Africa; and though the expedition which is 
now completing the conquest of German East Africa is 
more definitely an Imperial concern, the Government of 
which General Smuts is a member has acquired a special 
right to be heard on the subject of the disposal of this 
largest and richest of Germany’s tropical possessions. 
These considerations must not, of course, be pressed too 
far. The final authority of the Imperial Parliament to 
determine what territories are or are not to be incor- 
porated in the Empire cannot be questioned—so long, at 
any rate, as the Dominions bear only a purely voluntary 
and undefined share of the burden of Imperial defence ; 
and if it were to decide in favour of the restitution even 
of the Pacific islands and of South-West Africa, the 
Dominions concerned could do no more than enter a 
protest. There is no doubt, however, that the Dominions 
will in fact be consulted, and scarcely any as to what 
their attitude will be. As for Togoland and the Came- 
roons, their future is a question rather for the French 
than for us, since as regards something like nine-tenths 
of their combined area it is the French who are actually 
occupying and governing them. 

These complicating facts, however, need not debar us 
from considering the more general rights and wrongs of 
the problem. The difficulty which faces us at the outset 
is to discover any guiding principle for the settlement of 
questions relating to the tropical possessions of European 
States. The principle of nationality obviously has no 
relevance—unless we are prepared to advocate the 
handing over of all such possessions to the natives who 
live in them. We read the other day an argument by a 
well-known pacifist to the effect that to retain any of 
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the German Colonies would be to claim that might is 
right and that force alone justifies possession. But by 
what other right than that of might can any European 
State claim the exclusive possession of its tropical 
dependencies ? The “ civilising mission” of the white 
man may be held to give Europeans a general right of 
entry into the country of the black men, but it cannot 
be argued that it gives an exclusive right of entry to any 
particular group of Europeans. In so far as it is 
exclusive the right rests solely on might. If after the 
war the French hold Togoland they will hold it by 
precisely the same right as the Germans held it before 
them—the right of conquest. And since Germany in 
July, 1914, frankly admitted her intention of seizing 
France’s colonies if she won the war, she will have no 
ground of complaint if a victorious France seizes hers. 
It has always puzzled us to hear pacifists defend Ger- 
many’s “ right ” to “‘ expand” and to make for herself 
‘a place in the sun.” Probably it would not occur to 
them to put forward or to support similar claims on 
behalf of, say, Italy or Norway. Yet the only difference 
is that Germany is a greater Power—in other words, the 
“ right ’’ which they recognise is simply a matter of 
physical force. We do not deny, of course, that it may 
be expedient for a Great Power to be ensured opportu- 
nities for expansion more or less commensurate with its 
standing in Europe, because we recognise that in the 
present state of world politics physical force is not a 
factor that can wisely be ignored. All we wish to point 
out is that there is no ethical question involved in the 
problem. The “ right” of the Allies to hold what they 
have won in Africa is precisely as good as Germany’s 
“* right ” to have her possessions restored to her. 

On the question of expediency, however, we should 
certainly have held two years ago that Germany ought 
to be allowed to retain her Colonial Empire, and even 
to expand it in certain directions. And that, as is now 
known, was, in fact, the policy of our Foreign Office, 
based on a desire to have, if possible, a contented instead 
of a discontented neighbour across the North Sea. In 
July, 1914, agreements were initialled, if not signed, 
which would have gone far to satisfy Germany’s legiti- 
mate aspirations outside Europe. But the infinitely 
greater issues raised by the war have submerged what 
once were important considerations. We have been 
obliged to fight in order to thwart German ambitions of 
vastly greater importance than any she ever cherished 
as regards Africa, and the possibility of satisfying her 
can no longer enter into our calculations. It may be 
argued that there would be less likelihood of permanent 
bitterness between us if we returned her Colonies to her. 
But the argument that her Colonial ambitions, never 
deeply rooted in the minds of the German people, would 
not survive a measure of wholesale confiscation, and 
consequently would never be a cause of war in the 
future, seems to be equally cogent. Between the two 
we are not for our part prepared to make a dogmatic 
choice. And in the circumstances, the issue, being 
purely one of practical expediency, will probably be 
decided by the wishes of the Dominions and of our 
Allies. 

We are very far, however, from wishing to suggest 
that in our view the wider problems of white rule in 
tropical and sub-tropical dependencies do not involve 
questions of principle or of international ethics. But 
here as clear a line as possible must be drawn between 
countries in which white men can settle and countries 
in which they cannot. When white men can settle 


they may acquire—subject to the reasonable treatment 
of the aboriginal inhabitants—a right to the land in no 
wise inferior to the right of the French to the land of 
France or of the Americans to the land of the United 





States. But in the tropics where white men cannot 
settle they cannot acquire any such right; and they 
can only justify on moral grounds their retention of 
tropical dependencies in so far as they can show that the 
inhabitants are benefited thereby. If they cannot show 
that, they are, from a moral point of view, merely 
robbers. As a general principle, therefore, it may be 
suggested that whilst temperate colonies which white 
men are living in and developing may properly be 
governed in the interests of the white inhabitants, 
tropical colonies ought to be governed primarily in the 
interests of their black inhabitants and not in those of 
the European trader. The way, for example, in which 
European governments on the West Coast of Africa 
have prevented the native chiefs from suppressing the 
trade in cheap spirits is totally indefensible. There 
is no reason why the European trader should be excluded, 
but in such areas Nature has made him a foreigner, and 
he should be treated as a foreigner ; that is to say, his 
rights should be recognised and his opportunities pre- 
served only in so far as they do not conflict with the 
interests of the inhabitants. Only so can Europe 
justify her “ civilising mission.” 

But this argument has a further corollary. If white 
traders are all to be regarded as foreigners in tropical 
Africa, it follows that they must be regarded as all 
having an equal standing whatever their nationality. 
It would be impossible, we suggest, to frame any code 
of international ethics which would justify our fencing off 
great tracts of country which we cannot even live in, 
like the Gold Coast or Nigeria, and reserving them for 
the special benefit of British as against French or 
German or Scandinavian traders. If we do so there 
is only one argument to which we can point in justi- 
fication—the British Navy. Hitherto, in point of fact, 
we have maintained the principle of the Open Door in 
our Dependencies, but in the last few months that 
principle has been abandoned in a notable instance by 
the imposition of a prohibitive export duty on oil- 
producing nuts shipped to any port outside the British 
Empire ; and unless the whole question is reconsidered 
this new duty will without doubt only be the fore- 
runner of a complete system of protection in the Depen- 
dencies. Thereafter the attitude of the world towards 
the British Empire will be very different from what 
it has been; and rightly so. It is just because British 
rule has meant an open door that so little jealousy 
has been aroused—outside Germany—by the vast 
expansion of our Empire. The great political and 
strategic advantages which we have gained have not 
been resented, but if to those advantages are to be 
added exclusive rights of trading there is hardly a 
mercantile nation in the world which will not cherish a 
reasonable grievance against us. 

The ideal solution of the whole problem, we suggest, 
would be the deliberate abolition of all international 
fences in the tropics. All Central Africa, from the 
boundaries of Morocco and Egypt on the north, to those 
of Rhodesia on the south, should be neutralised and 
administered by an International Commission for the 
benefit primarily of the races which alone can live 
there, and secondarily of the traders of all countries on 
equal terms. But ideal solutions are not always prac- 
ticable, and it must be admitted that the revolution 
here suggested could not be brought about by a mere 
stroke of a pen. For the creation of an international 
government on such a scale there are no precedents 
worth mentioning, and to determine its composition, 
its powers and its position in relation to national govern- 
ments would be a very difficult matter. Nevertheless, 
we believe that if the ideal were consciously accepted 
by the chief parties concerned its realisation would only 
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be a matter of time; and there would be an oppor- 
tunity in the immediate future for the application of 
the fundamental principle involved. If the Allies 
determine at the end of the war to retain control of 
the German Colonies, they might and ought to give a 
solemn undertaking to hold those territories in trust 
for civilisation, to treat the interests of the natives 
therein as paramount, and to preserve in perpetuity 
the principle of the Open Door in the fullest sense of the 
term. If at the same time France and Great Britain 
consented to make their own tropical dependencies in 
Africa subject to the same trust, the all effect of the 
undertaking as a demonstration of our good faith 
would obviously be enormously enhanced. The sacri- 
fice, if any, would be small, whilst the principle thus 
established of giving all countries an equal place in the 
sun (as far as this great area is concerned) would be of 
inestimable value as a step towards the permanent 
solution of the African problem. The further step to 
international control would be merely one of machinery. 
As an alternative to the not very enticing prospect of 
the re-establishment of the status quo ante in Africa, 
we do not think this proposal is Utopian. 


PIECEWORK 


T the recent Trade Union Congress it was easy 
to detect among the delegates, much more in 


their private talks than in their public speeches, 
a feeling of grave apprehension as to their position after 
the war. It was not merely that the workmen have, un- 
fortunately, lost all confidence in Government promises 
as regards the treatment of Labour. The employers, it is 
believed, simply will not consent to restore the status quo 
ante bellum as regards the conditions under which their 
factories are run; and what is doubted is the capacity, 
as well as the willingness, of the Government to enforce 
the restoration. It is around piecework that the storm will 
break. Other dangerous topics, like the entrance of women 
or of unskilled men upon the tasks formerly monopolised 
by skilled craftsmen, or the changing lines of demarcation 
between different trades, are themselves aggravated by the 
quarrels over piecework. It is very largely by its insistence 
on an arbitrary new kind of piecework rate that the American 
device of “Scientific Management” arouses such bitter 
resentment. And it is the widespread enforcement since 
the beginning of the war of :piecework systems of remunera- 
tion in different branches of the engineering industry that 
will present the greatest difficulty to the Government in 
fulfilling its pledge that all the departures from the former 
customs of the workshop shall be, without qualification, 
undone and reversed. 

The quarrel about payment by the piece as against pay- 
ment by the hour is almost invariably misunderstood. It is 
often supposed that workmen, and especially Trade Union- 
ists, object to piecework. So far is this from being the case, 
that the average workman usually prefers to get the chance 
of working by the piece, and a great majority of Trade 
Unionists absolutely insist on this system of remuneration. 
Nor is it true that employers invariably desire to pay by the 
piece. The London printing firms introduced, a hundred 
years ago, payment by time as an employers’ device ; and 
the greatest strike in the boot and shoe industry was caused 
by the employers’ attempt to abandon piecework for time- 
work. Sub-contractors nearly always seek to get the profit 
of their own capacity for “driving” by keeping all the 
workmen on time wages. The cotton operatives and coal- 
miners, the tailors and boot and shoe operatives, the glass- 
workers and the steel smelters, the lacemakers and the cigar 





workers are instances of strongly organised industries, some 
machine workers, others handicraftsmen, in which payment 
by the piece is enforced by the Trade Unions and accepted 
by the employers. On the other hand, it so happens that in 
the engineering and building industries the employers have 
never discovered how to devise a piecework system that the 
workmen will accept. What the instructed workman and 
the Trade Union object to is not piecework, but piecework 
without any security for the maintenance of the standard 
rate of remuneration for effort. And here, in the prac- 
tically unanimous judgment of the economists, the workman 
is right. What is usually meant by the introduction of 
piecework—as, for instance, in the engineering trade— 
is that, instead of paying wages per hour or per week at a 
rate settled by Collective Bargaining, the men are put 
to work on a succession of jobs the rates for which (or in the 
case of the “ premium bonus” system, the times allowed 
for which) are arbitrarily fixed by the foreman, or in the 
office, separately for each job and for each workman. There 
is usually not even any pretence at bargaining ; the rates 
are handed out, and it is a case of “ take it or leave it.” 

What is worse is that there is no assurance that, if the 
workmen put the utmost possible energy into their work, 
and increase their speed and, consequently, their output— 
at greatly increased strain to themselves, and waste of 
tissue which has to be made good by increased food—the 
employer will not reduce the piecework rates allowed for 
the next job, because he finds the workmen are, as he quite 
frankly says, “earning too much.” He practically always 
does cut the rate in this way, sooner or later, frequently on the 
occasion of some trifling variation in the job. It has, in fact, 
been proved by a whole century of experience, in trade 
after trade, in almost every country, that piecework rates 
are thus liable to insidious degradation ; so that, if nothing 
is done to prevent it, the men find themselves, year after 
year, doing more work in return for smaller and smaller 
earnings ; and the whole security for the maintenance of 
the Standard Rate of remuneration for effort, and with it 
the standard of life, disappears. 

The gravity of the industrial situation at the present 
moment lies in the fact that some of the principal engineering 
employers have made up their minds—some of them make 
no secret of it—that they must and will, for the future, 
be “‘ masters in their own factories,” by which they mean 
that they will adopt what method of remuneration they 
please, for what kind of labour they please, and fix for each 
job for each worker whatever piecework rate they think reasonable. 
They do not claim actually to compel (after the expiry of 
the Munitions Act) any person to work on these terms, but 
“he can take it or leave it.” They rely on the presence in 
the Labour Market of the three million men disbanded from 
the Army, the three million discharged munition workers, 
the half a million extra women who have come into 
industry, and the hundred thousand, perhaps, partially dis- 
abled soldiers to enable them to fill their factories with 
docile acceptors of their terms. Any such action would be in 
flagrant violation of the pledge given by the Government, 
and embodied in the Munitions Act, that the status quo 
ante should be restored after the war. But the employers de- 
clare that any real fulfilment of that pledge means the ruin 
of their industry ; and if its nominal fulfilment in the old 
factories is legally insisted on, new factories will be started 
on the new system ; whilst even in the old factories there is 
nothing in the pledge to prevent the new system being 
brought in a few months later. It is easy to see that such a 
decision by the engineering employers will lead to the most 
serious industrial war. 

At the same time, it must be recognised that there is some- 
thing in the employers’ contention that, under the old 
system of entrusting all kinds of engineering work to 
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skilled craftsmen at fixed weekly wages, the cost of produc- 
tion was, without any real advantage to the wage-earners 
employed, unnecessarily high. To use a skilled man at skilled 
wages for operations which have been proved to be within the 
capacity of a labourer or a woman after only a few weeks’ 
practice is a wanton waste of industrial capacity. Morcover, 
on time-work the pace is slow ; and it does not increase the 
amenity of the workshop to be always supervising and “ driv- 
ing.”’ Even when the employer managed to coax or bully the 
men into a piecework or “ premium bonus” system, without 
Collective Bargaining over rates, and without a fixed piece- 
work list, the men quickly found that any increase of output 
was used against them, and led to a silent reduction of rates 
in future jobs ; and this fraud by the employer was met by 
reprisals, in the form of a more or less definitely concerted 
“ stint,” or limit to the output that each man would make. 
Though it produced a certain increase, as a device for secur- 
ing the maximum output the employers’ piecework plan had 
proved, before the war, nearly as great a failure as the men’s 
timework ; and a failure that led to mutual recriminations 
and allegations of fraud. 

Now, what we have got to get employers and workmen 
in the engineering industry both to recognise is that the same 
unsatisfactory deadlock has existed in other industries at 
different times ; and that it has in some cases been happily 
surmounted. Every trade believes that it is unique. In fact, 
they all have similar difficulties to overcome, which are 
only disguised by the peculiar technicalities, although 
these seem to those concerned to be the whole question. 
What the employers want is always to get the maximum out- 
put from the workers, the fullest possible use of the machines, 
the most economical employment of each special capacity. 
The workmen have not really any quarrel with these objects. 
What they resent is any arrangement by which the customary 
Standard Rate (of remuneration for effort, including any 
change in intensity or hours, or in the amenity of the work- 
shop) for any grade or section is likely to be lowered, or by 
which its chance of unemployment is likely to be increased. 
They desire, of course, actually to improve their position, in 
these respects, as well as to resist any deterioration ; and 
they claim, too, increasingly, some share in the settlement 
of workshop conditions, Except in the important matter 
of settling the Standard Rate—which is often not in ques- 
tion—there is, on the face of it, no reason why the special 
objects of the employers should be incompatible with the 
special objects of the workers. Quarrels arise through the 
inability of each side to discover a device which would 
secure the objects of both parties. 

The workmen’s special objects are, we venture to contend, 
of vital importance to the community as well as to them- 
selves ; and no change which fails to secure them ought for a 
moment to be contemplated. But assuming that, by appro- 
priate arrangements concerted between masters and men, 
the Standard Rates for all the different grades and sections 
are fixed in exact proportion to their relative efforts and 
standards of life, and are effectively enforced throughout the 
whole industry; that the claim to autocracy is silently 
abandoned and workshop committees are called into being ; 
that effective provision is made against the involuntary 
unemployment of any grade or section, and that Trade 
Unionism is everywhere made the rule of the establish- 
ment; assuming all this, need the engineering workman 
make any objection to piecework, the utmost possible out- 
put, the widest possible application of machinery, all con- 
venient “ dilution of labour,’’ and the admission of whatever 
new classes of workers are required ? We think not. On the 
other hand, it is not to be gainsaid that the attainment of 
the special objects of the employers is essential to the success 
of the British engineering industry. But assuming that the 
employers were assured that the output would be every- 





where maximised, and the most economical use made of 
every machine and every capacity, need they object to 
any one of the special objects which the workmen desire? 
We see no reason why they should. 

Now we suggest for consideration that, if only brains are 
put into the problem, and goodwill, it is not impossible to 
contrive arrangements that would secure both sets of special 
objects. There are various expedients of proved success for 
making piecework really pay both employers and workmen, 
and for making it promote alike a high Standard Rate, 
universal Trade Unionism, the utmost possible output, the 
best possible machinery, and the widest possible freedom 
of choice of operatives. If the successful Piecework Lists of 
the cotton spinners, cotton weavers, and boot and shoe 
operatives cannot possibly be made applicable in principle 
to engineering work (and of that, with the growing amount 
of standardisation and “ repetition work,” we are not 
wholly convinced), could not the expedient be adopted 
that is successful among the brass workers, and, in effect, 
also among some of the coal miners, of disinterested salaried 
rate-fixers, charged only with determining, for each job, 
the issue of fact as to what piecework rate will be equivalent 
to the accepted percentage addition to the inflexible time- 
work Standard Rate? Moreover, there is always the 
engineers’ own expedient, followed in principle, by some of 
the Trade Boards, of leaving the employer free to fix the 
piecework prices, but guaranteeing to every worker on piece 
a minimum of “ time and a quarter ” for each week, whether 
he earns it or not. This puts an automatic break on the 
employers’ desire to “ cut” prices, because unless he makes 
them such as to enable the workman to earn more than 
“ time and a quarter ” he does not, in fact, get the piecework 
intensity and maximum output that he desires. And there 
are other devices that might be thought of, if only each side 
would start by accepting each other’s special requirements, 
and sit down to consider how both can simultaneously be 
attained. 


HORRORS OF WAR 
A T regular intervals during a great war the question 


arises as to how much the general public should 

be told about horrors. The question has been 
raised during the last week or two with reference to the 
cinematograph pictures of the Battle of the Somme. We 
put aside at the outset the contention that the cinemato- 
graph cheapens great events, which it records, as it were, by 
accident and as a privileged spy. That is not the point at 
issue. The argument against exhibiting to the public the 
horrors of war is usually based on the feeling that to dwell 
upon such things is to lacerate unnecessarily the hearts of 
those whose near relations are either facing death or have 
already fallen in the field. We are afraid, however, there 
is a selfish as well as a generous instinct which urges people 
to keep silent about the horrors of war. Those who stay 
at home, or many of them, like to wrap themselves up in a 
delusion that in making war they are sending forth men 
upon a romance. In reading about the war, they hug 
every comic anecdote and Academy prettiness to their 
breasts as though these things restored their confidence in 
the world. War, they seem to be telling themselves, would 
not be so bad if it were not for German atrocities. We 
imagine the proportion of people who take this comfortable 
view is smaller, immensely smaller, than it has ever been 
before during a war which affected thiscountry. It is difficult 
to believe that by this time there is a single person in all 
England who has not a friend or two taking part in the 
fighting. Every day hundreds of new houses go into mourn- 
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ing. One can scarcely find a street in which some house 
has not lost its heir through a bursting shell or a sniper’s 
bullet. One looks at the windows of the poor, and 
one sees an increasing number of the bemedailed cards 
which a few months ago were stuck there with such pride 
now fitted with a mourning bow. Thus, in order to escape 
the realities of war, one would need to be a hermit, or at 
least to live in the cell of one’s own selfishness. 

Why, then, it may be asked, add the realisation of horrors 
to the already overwhelming realisation of personal loss ? 
And obviously one would not go to a woman who had lost 
her son and describe to her in detail his wounds, and the 
agonies in which he died. One would like her to remain, 
almost at any cost, under the impression that he was one 
of the multitude who met their deaths swiftly and merci- 
fully in the insane ecstasy of a charge. Supposing he died 
horribly, one would not for the world add his pain to hers. 
But this does not apply to the general realisation of horrors. 
The civilian world has no right to benefit by the sufferings of 
others which it is not willing to visualise in their multi- 
tudinous tragedy. One has no right, even by the proxy of 
a roomful of statesmen, to send men to death and suffering 
for one’s ideals without knowing exactly what one is doing. 
If one could persuade oneself that war was simply a “ great 
game,”’ one would be at war most of the time one could 
afford from the business of earning a living. It is a growing 
realisation of the appallingness of war that has made civilised 
nations more and more come to regard it not as the first 
resort, but as the last resort in a dispute between rational 
beings. It was a revival of the war-cult of earlier ages that 
finally precipitated Germany into the present war. The 
German people as a whole, we imagine, could have been led 
still more enthusiastically into peace than into war. But 
their military leaders longed to use their beautiful regiments 
and their beautiful guns. They felt the passion of the game 
—the desire to live the “ lordliest life” at its fullest and 
most thrilling. The fact that a number of powerful men 
learned to regard war as something other than a last resort 
has turned Europe into one vast house of lunacy and slaugh- 
ter. And yet the realistic as opposed to the romantic view 
of war was common enough in recent years in Germany 
itself. We remember a book called The Slaughterhouse, 
which was published in Germany a few years ago with the 
object of portraying war as a disgusting and frenzied 
butchery. Books of this kind, indeed, were fairly common 
in al! countries. There was a Swede who wrote a volume 
of powerful stories, called Pride of War, in which he drew 
a filthy picture of events in the Italian War in Tripoli. 
One of his stories pictured a bayonet-charge in all its horror 
of blood-lust and drunken fury and hideous messiness, and 
then suddenly showed us the soldiers who had taken part 
in it studying with appreciative acceptance the drawings 
in the illustrated papers which represented the charge as a 
romantic rush of soldiers in spotless uniforms to the glories 
of victory. One wonders how many soldiers could endure 
a Christmas-supplement treatment of the present war. 
So great is the human need for illusion that, no doubt, 
there are scores of thousands. But there are hundreds of 
thousands whom such make-believe caricatures would 
inflame with indignation. They know, and they will not 
forget. At the same time, many of the most popular books 
about the war are so reticent as regards horrors that the 
civilian at home is in danger of feeling almost too com- 
fortable. We do not grudge him his comfort—frequently 
one even shares it—but obviously the more he can be horri- 
fied into giving his attention to the necessity of discovering 
Some saner means than war for arranging international 
disputes, the better. The world must not be allowed to 
drift into the slaughterhouse again, if any way of preventing 
it can be discovered. Whether war will ever absolutely 


cease on this planet, we do not know. But at least we can 
reduce its possibilities to a minimum by merely willing to do 
so, and by directing the intelligence of the world along that 
channel. Some authors call this direction of will and intelli- 
gence the “ cultivation of the international mind.” There 
could be no better education of this mind than the general 
realisation of what war is actually like—how it far surpasses 
in unspeakable horror a state of the world in which a Titanic 
or a Lusitania would go down in a disaster on every day 
in the year. Some people may be alarmed lest a too acute 
realisation of horrors may weaken the will to go on with 
the present war. But as a matter of fact this is not the 
effect of the realisation of horrors on those who enter upon 
war as the only method available to them of defending a 
just cause. There will always be something in the human 
race which will be willing to face death and the intensest 
horrors if there is no other road to the victory of their ideal. 
The realisation of horrors by the way will not enfeeble the 
spirit of men advancing towards great ends. Those ends 
must be reached—so men will hold—whatever the suffer- 
ing. But is there no other road ? 

Hitherto, those who have dwelt upon the horrors of war 
have often been too ready to adopt a policy of peace at any 
price. There is something ignoble in a nature which avoids 
war merely in order to escape the horrors of war. St. George 
might as honourably have run away from the dragon through 
hatred of its hideousness. What one wants is not a world 
in which men will run away from dragons, but a world in 
which men will see that dragons are not the desirable and 
indispensable arbiters in every human dispute. We necd 
the will to exterminate the dragon, not to bolt from him. 
Sydney Smith, who was one of the most outspoken haters 
of war in nineteenth-century England, holds our sympathy 
so long as he protests against the appeal to this bloody 
judge in human affairs, when a more rational judge might 
be had; but he outrages much in human nature when he 
denounces the chivalrous side of war equally with the 
criminal. There was nothing to appeal to the imagination 
of ardent men when in 1823 he trembled at the thought that 
England would enter upon a war for the sake of the liberties 
of Spain. “I am afraid,” he wrote then :— 

I am afraid we shall go to war; I am sorry for it. I see every 
day in the world a thousand acts of oppression which I should like 


to resent, but I cannot afford to play the Quixote. Why are the 
English to be the sole vindicators of the human race ? 


And he wrote again on the same subject :— 

For God’s sake, do not drag me into another war! I am worn 
down, and worn out, with crusading and defending Europe, and 
protecting mankind ; I must think a little of myself. I am sorry for 
the Spaniards—I am sorry for the Greeks—I deplore the fate of the 
Jews; the people of the Sandwich Islands are groaning under the 
most detestable tyranny; Bagdad is oppressed—I do not like the 
present state of the Delta—Thibet is not comfortable. Am I to 
fight for all these people ? The world is bursting with sin and sorrow. 
Am I to be champion of the Decalogue, and to be eternally raising 
fleets and armies to make all men good and happy? We have just 
done saving Europe, and I am afraid the consequence will be, that 
we shall cut each other’s throats. 


All this seems to be the coldest of common sense to the 
Quixote which survives in every man’s bosom, It is simply 
a bourgeois cry for comfortable things. One knows how 
humane a man Sydney Smith in fact was, but he has not 
expressed his anti-militarism here as a fine humane ideal. 
He missed all the heroic side of war when he accused mankind 
of “ hailing official murderers, in scarlet, gold and cocks’ 
feathers, as the greatest and most glorious of human crea- 
tures.” He who cannot praise the heroism of war has no 
right to denounce the horrors of war. Mr. Masefield’s 
picture of the horrors of war in his new book, Gallipoli, is 
all the more convincing because of the imaginative enthusi- 
asm with which he reveals the hero in man triumphing 
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amid the horrors. His soldier is a heroic challenger of all 
the fiends as well as a man who sees the friends at his side 


blown to pieces . . . or dismembered, or drowned, or driven mad, 
or stalked, or sniped by some unseen stalker, or bombed in the dark 
sap with a handful of dynamite in a beef-tin, till their blood is caked 
upon his clothes and thick upon his face, 


and who himself in a few minutes more may be 


blasted dead, or lying bleeding in the scrub, with perhaps his face 
gone and a leg and an arm broken, unable to move but still alive, 
unable to drive away the flies or screen the ever-dropping rain, in a 
place where none will find him, or be able to help him; in a place 
where he will die and rot and shrivel, till nothing is left of him but a 
few rags and a few remnants and a little identification disc flapping 
on his bones in the wind. 


Soldiers have to learn to see a light side to this universal 
earthquake of calamities. But civilians ought not to be 
permitted to do so. There is a scene in a revue now running 
in a London music-hall in which huge bombs fall comically 
in German trenches. It is a legitimate amusement for 
soldiers, but hardly—one feels—for those who stay at home. 
Those who stay at home are constantly in danger of beginning 
to take things for granted ; and it is too easy to allow oneself 
to take other people’s sufferings for granted. Catholics 
feel this to such a degree that they make statues and pictures 
of Christ, which hideously reveal all the wounds of the 
crucifixion, and sometimes even show a bleeding heart in his 
breast. These statues offend the non-Catholic as morbid 
and repulsive things, but one sees clearly enough the object 
of religious men and women in dwelling upon such horrors. 
It is simply to compel themselves to realise the sufferings 
which were endured, according to their belief, as a necessary 
means to their salvation. And we, too, must not allow 
ourselves to forget those nearer sufferings. If we forget 
them, then the war becomes but a Bacchic interlude in a 
complacent and drifting world. It will be only a meaning- 
less dingdong of bloodshed instead of the introduction, as 
we might make it, to a new Europe. And our grandchildren 
will say that it had no more moral significance than old 
Kaspar could discover in the Battle of Blenheim. Popular 
historians, no doubt, will hurrah a great deal and heap up 
rhetorical mountains of words about the deeds that saved 
the Empire, but the war will have failed to contribute 
anything to the civilisation of Europe. 


THE PERFECT ARMY 


HE recent death of Elie Metchnikoff, the last 

of the medical pioneers of the nineteenth 

century, should not have passed without notice 

here. Let us make amends by considering his greatest 

discovery, which was not concerned with the postpone- 
ment of senility nor with the use of sour milk. 

He was primarily a biologist and, as such, now 
several decades ago, he observed the peculiar behaviour 
of the white blood cells in the water-flea, a conveniently 
transparent animal, when foreign particles entered its 
body. Hence his discovery of the function, till then 
unknown, of the corresponding cells in our own blood, 
where they abound to the extent of four or five thousand 
in a volume about equal to that of an ordinary pin’s 
head. Metchnikoff taught us that many of these leuco- 
cytes, or white cells—as distinguished from the erythro- 
cytes, or red cells—are what he called phagocytes, 
because they have the power of eating bacilli and other 
undesirable objects that may enter the body. The white 
cells are of many types, not all phagocytic. Some, or all, 
may be regarded as phases of one another. They are 
made in the lymphatic glands and the spleen and certain 
patches of tissue in the bowel and elsewhere. Unlike the 


red cells, mere oxygen-porters, which contain nuclei only 
in their youth, the white cells mostly have large and 
conspicuous nuclei, and must be regarded as of much 
higher type, corresponding with their more complex and 
individual and vital functions. 

Normally living in the blood, these creatures can be 
observed, on occasion, elbowing their way through the 
walls of the finer blood-vessels, this process being known 
as emigration or diapedesis. Microbes, perhaps, have 
gained an entry under the nail, and the resulting whitlow 
is, in fact, the field of battle between the invaders and 
the phagocytes, which emigrate in huge numbers from 
the distended capillaries of the part, to join battle for 
the life of the whole organism. The process of inflamma- 
tion, with its classical symptoms of rubor, tumor, calor, 
and dolor—redness, swelling, warmth and pain (from 
the pressure due to the swelling)—now takes on an in- 
telligible and even fascinating meaning. In the drop 
of matter or pus that oozes from under the nail we find 
the corpses of many phagocytes, to which it owes its 
creamy colour and appearance, together with those of 
many of the invading cocci, not a few of which may be 
found inside the phagocytes. The view that the cocci 
had invaded the phagocytes has been disproved ; the 
phagocytes do assuredly engulf and destroy them, using 
the amceboid movement which the amceba, so similar to 
them, employs in its ordinary process of nutrition. 

Let us observe some practical results of this great 
discovery, beginning with those which we owe to 
Metchnikoff himself and his pupils. He naturally was 
not long in testing the action of drugs popular with 
practitioners upon the process of phagocytosis. They 
notably disappointed any sanguine expectations. Gene- 
rally speaking, narcotic drugs, including those whose 
first action appears to be stimulant, and even drugs like 
quinine, tend to paralyse the activity of the phagocytes. 
If, therefore, we regard phagocytosis as cardinal, or even 
of high importance, in the achievement of immunity, we 
ere well on the way towards accepting the dictum of 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes that if the Materia Medica 
were cast into the sea it would be very much better for 
man and worse for the sea. The decadence of the shot- 
gun prescription, the decline of drugging in general, and 
notably in the case of the more notorious “ panaceas,” 
may fairly be said to date, in the scientific sense, from 
these contributions of Metchnikoff to a genuine 
pharmacology. 

There are rare diseases, due to some unknown intoxica- 
tion, in which the leading feature is that the number of 
leucocytes in the blood is greatly decreased. But in 
diseases more familiar and intelligible we find notable 
changes in this respect. The commonest is an increase, 
for an evident purpose, which we call leucocytosis, and 
which is no more to be regarded as a morbid symptom in 
itself than the no less beneficent fever which often accom- 
panies it. These are the body’s acts of mobilisation and 
defensive war. Thus, in acute lobar pneumonia, the 
most widely fatal of all acute diseases in these days, 
leucocytosis is very marked, and the number of white 
cells may rise from, say, nine thousand to forty thousand 
or more per cubic millimetre. In the lungs themselves 
the leucocytes are fighting the pneumococci, and the 
beneficent character of the symptom is no more doubtful 
than when an invaded country calls her sons to arms. 

The “ blood count,”” in such cases, may be of high 
diagnostic value, as indicating that an invasion, or 
infection, as pathology calls it, has indeed occurred. It 
may be of prognostic value, too, as when, in indisputable 
pneumonia, little leucocytosis, or none, is observed. The 
body that fails to mobilise when invaded will almost 
surely die. In other cases, the blood count may deter- 
mine treatment. A case of appendicitis, when I was a 
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resident physician half a generation ago, might receive 
“expectant treatment,’ coupled with a four-hourly 
blood count, unless and until a marked leucocytosis 
occurred, when we would argue that pus was beginning 
to form, as witness the urgent reaction in the blood, and 
would telephone across the way for surgical help forth- 
with. Or again, the surgeon may be entirely baffled by 
an obscure pain, referred to the thigh—as in a well- 
remembered case of a small boy—and may take a blood 
count, indicating marked leucocytosis, as his warrant 
for operative interference. He may cut down to the 
femur, find the covering nourishing membrane, or 
periosteum, normal, and may have faith enough in his 
theory even to open an apparently normal bone, and 
finally find, in its very marrow, the pocket of pus which 
had revealed its presence thus in a drop of blood taken 
from the boy’s ear, and which might otherwise have cost 
him his leg and thigh. Conceive, if you can, a politician 
similarly equipped for treating a sick society. 

In more recent years Sir Almroth Wright has given 
cause to show how the prognosis, in cases of chronic 
tuberculosis, may be indicated, and how the value of 
concurrent treatment may be gauged, by noting from a 
drop of blood, withdrawn for the purpose, how many 
tubercle bacilli the patient’s leucocytes can be observed 
to ingest within a given time. The theory in this case 
is that the phagocytes’ power depends upon the previous 
cooking or preparation of the bacilli by special sub- 
stances in the patient’s blood, which are called opsonins, 
from the Greek opsoneo, to cook or prepare. Thus an 
“* opsonic index ”’ can be recorded, but of the exact value 
of this method those who have a right to an opinion are 
= perhaps, in sufficient agreement for me to quote 
them. 

In the discussion between Metchnikoff and his great 
contemporary, Ehrlich,no doubt remains that the 
“ humoral” theory of ancient times receives much rein- 
statement, and that immunity is largely owing to the 
activity of certain substances which overwhelm the 
invaders before the phagocytes consume them. On the 
other hand, there is evidence in favour of Metchnikoff’s 
reply that the phagocytes themselves produce these 
chemical agents or some of them. In any case, the 
infantry, as it were, cannot defeat the invaders without 
the use of chemical munitions, some of which are made 
by the civilian cells of the body, and some by themselves 
in action. Evidently we have here an almost infinite 
field for inquiry and experiment—as to the possibility of 
supplying substances which will favour phagocytosis, 
and as to the relation between our antiseptics and the 
phagocytes with which the body is already provided for 
antiseptic or, more accurately, parasiticidal purposes. 
Mr. C. J. Bond, of Leicester, has lately published the 
results of an interesting inquiry into this matter. 

Phagocytosis may best be observed in cases where the 
parasite has actually entered the blood and is itself 
motile. A drop of blood from a malarious patient, kept 
on a warm slide, may thus be watched for half an hour 
or more, whilst an active duel between a parasite and a 
defender is in process. If quinine, in definite propor- 
tions in the blood, aids such defence we must conclude 
that, though injurious to phagocytes, it is more so to 
the malarial plasmodium. In time the envelopment of 
the parasite may be observed, the black particles within 
it cease to dance and it undergoes disintegration. In 
other cases mutual destruction is perhaps the commoner 
result, though in this the successful defenders may often 
survive. In looking down the tube at this affray, con- 
sider that the phagocyte, so like the humblest form of 
animal life that we know, is. itself human, the highest 
that we know—or, if it be monstrous to call a phagocyte 
human, at least it is part of the human body, and is 


descended from human germ cells, like the cells of the 
cortex cerebri itself. 

This is the perfect army. Immense in numbers, and 
capable, at a few hours’ notice, of manifold reinforce- 
ment, which may continue for months or years, it is 
utterly devoted, millions of its members leaving the 
blood, reaching the invaders, wherever they be—heart 
valve, brain membrane, eye window, bed of toe nail, 
bone marrow or anywhere else—and dying to good 
purpose as fast as they arrive. They appear to be 
always fully trained, though they must be unlike every- 
thing else that lives if, in youth and health, chey are 
incapable of education. Mobilisation is scarcely a 
problem for them. A given drop of blood may make 
the entire circuit of the circulation, general ai? pul- 
monary, passing through all the chambers of thy heart 
in about a minute; and in every drop of this blood, 
amounting to some thirteen pounds in a man of average 
weight, these leucocytes in their myriads are ceaselessly 
carried. Indispensable in time of war, they are not 
parasites in time of peace, put on no sickening airs, 
but will be found carrying certain kinds of foodstuff 
from the bowel to the body in general, sweeping up 
the gutters of the air passages, and moulding, after a 
fracture, the bone the shapeless surface of which, in its 
earliest days, their like digested and so carved into the 
form characteristic of the species. They are in the body, 
historically of the body, but now not, in a sense, of it. 
They have no nervous connections with it, no place of 
their own, no life but to scurry hither and thither, 
jacks-of-all-trades in peace, and ruthlessly to immolate 
themselves in time of war for the body and the psyche 
of which they have no idea. 

Lastly, this wonderful army is perfect because it is, 
by its nature, incapable of aggression. My leucocytes, 
deadly as they are, cannot hurt my neighbour, nor any 
living thing which has not first invaded me. The vileness 
of militarism, and the suicidal hebetude of pacifism— 
each term being used in its extreme, which 1s its only 
useful sense—thus find no warrant in the microcosm 
which has preceded all nations and which, itself a 
society, has already solved all problems of nations, 
internal and external. Superb, incomparable, ruthless, 
ready, innumerable in defence, incapable of offence— 
such is the Army which keeps the City of —— 

ENS. 


Correspondence 
PROTECTION AND FREE TRADE 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of yesterday, under the heading “ New 
Aspects of Protection and Free Trade,” I notice a slight error. 
The following statement is made :—** The British Empire includes 
all the important cane-sugar-producing areas in the world except 
Cuba and Hawaii.” But there are several other very important 
cane areas in the world not in the British Empire—e.g., Java, 
Louisiana and the Philippine Islands. And these do not complete 
the list. Puerto Rico, the French West Indies (including Cayenne), 
Peru, Mexico and Brazil all possess extensive cane plantations, 
and I think I am right in stating that the same is true of Mada- 
gascar, Portuguese East Africa and Surinam. I doubt if half the 
cane-producing area of the world is British ; and when we take 
beet as well as cane into consideration and view sugar cultivation 
as a whole, the British Empire does not occupy a very formidable 
position. we 

British cane cultivation is most prosperous in Queensland, Fiji, 
India and Natal, for the reason that these areas command a 
regular local market and have little competition to face. In the 
British West Indies, where the climatic conditions are ideal—far 
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superior to those of Queensland and Natal—the industry is 
always precarious, and heavy competition has to be faced in every 
direction. I am inclined to think that by working on co-operative 
lines the West Indian planters could overcome this difficulty so 
far as to command the Canadian market ; their present system 
(or rather non-system) of planting small areas, each with its little 
and therefore extravagant factory in competition with one 
another, being fatal to industrial development and placing the 
planter very much at the mercy of the shipper. The British 
West Indies as an autonomous Dominion, with State supervision 
over their great agricultural industries, might become a very 
paradise of prosperity. As it is, they are a grand example of 
undeveloped wealth and wasted opportunities, plundered by 
shippers, hampered by Whitehall officialdom, and burdened with 
a collection of proverbially incompetent ‘governors and adminis- 
trators. 

It is neither Free Trade nor Protection, but the principle of 
** laissez-faire’? that kills the Colonial goose.—Yours, etc., 

September 17th. A. L. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—Surely your leader-writer this week on ‘* New Aspects of 
Protection and Free Trade ”’ is not quite accurate when he states 
that the British Empire includes all the important cane-sugar- 
producing areas in the world except Cuba and Hawaii—or is this 
a quotation from a speech by Australia’s Prime Minister ? 

Outside of India, leading producers of cane-sugar are Cuba, 
Java, Hawaii, Porto Rico, Brazil and the United States. The 
total production of these is over 4} million tons, according to 
** Whitaker.” Perhaps your article is treating more of potential 
sugar-producing areas than the actual; but, even so, Tuze New 
STATESMAN teaches us to expect greater care in expression than is 
used in this connection by the leader-writer. With the general plea 
for stimulating sugar-production inside the British Empire, and 
cutting off dependence upon enemy countries, I have no quarrel.— 
Yours, etc., 

30 Eccleston Square, S.W. 

September 16th. 


[We were referring, of course, to potential rather than actual 
cane-sugar production, as the context showed quite clearly ; but 
as we mentioned Hawaii we ought certainly to have mentioned 
Java. The other districts referred to by our correspondents 
are comparatively unimportant. It is curious that neither of 
them should have mentioned Mauritius, which, after India, is the 
largest producer of cane-sugar in the Empire. Beet-sugar is 
almost exclusively a European product, and practically none is 
produced in the British Empire; but of cane-sugar the Empire 
already produces nearly half the world’s supply and might easily 
produce a much larger proportion.—Eb. N.S.] 


AusTIn TAYLOR. 


THE ENLISTMENT OF RUSSIAN SUBJECTS 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaresMANn. 

Sir,—Last week you were so good as to insert a letter from 
me, drawing attention to a discrepancy between the published 
statement of the terms of enlistment of Russian subjects and the 
instructions on the matter stated to have been received at 
recruiting offices. I have since ascertained that the error was a 
purely local one, due to a delay in the delivery of certain instruc- 
tions, and as I should be sorry to be the cause of the non-enlist- 
ment of any Russian subject who might wish to join the British 
Army, perhaps you will allow me to state that the published 
statement was substantially accurate, and that Russian subjects 
can voluntarily attest up to the 30th inst.—I am, Sir, Yours, etc., 

* REGISTERED ALIEN.” 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA 


To the Editor of Tut New StraTesMAN. 

S1r,—Under the heading, “* India and the Philippines,” in your 
issue of the 5th inst., Sir William Wedderburn reminds your 
readers that in the United States “ all branches of the legislature 
agreed to a definite declaration of policy: full independence to 
be the ultimate goal ; with an immediate grant of extended self- 
government.” He then inquires :—‘‘Can anyone show valid 
cause why this good example should not be followed by the 


British Government with regard to India? Are the Filipinos 
in any respect superior to the people of India? Or is it that the 
British people are inferior to the Americans in love of principle 
and moral courage ?”’ Sir Wm. Wedderburn’s inference is plain 
and may to some minds be conclusive :—The American Govern- 
ment is giving self-government to the Filipinos: the people of 
India are as advanced as the inhabitants of the Philippines : there- 
fore the British Government should grant self-government to the 
people of India. 

Unfortunately this simple solution of a difficult problem is 
vitiated by one serious flaw: for the purpose of an argument as 
to political independence, there is no such thing as “* the people of 
India.” The generalisations “India” and “the people of 
India” when applied to such discussions are what Herbert 
Spencer described as “‘ symbolic conceptions of an illegitimate 
order.” Is it legitimate to say that the people of India read 
Homer in the original Greek, that they prefer Maeterlinck to 
Schopenhauer, that they are fonder of acroplaning than of sub- 
marining ? It would be as false to assert any of the above as 
facts, as it would be to assert their converse. The reason why 
both sets of assertions would be false is obvious—that, for the 
purpose under discussion, there is no such thing as the people 
of India, that no generalisation can be made regarding the 
inhabitants of India on these points, because the Indians are 
either entirely ignorant of the existence of the matters under 
reference, or are, the great majority of them, quite uninterested 
in the questions referred to. Even if such simple statements be 
made about India as that its inhabitants live mainly on rice, kill 
cows for beef, or worship the cow as divine, important qualifica- 
tions must be made. There are many thousands of miles in India 
in which rice will not grow and is not the staple food; cow- 
killing is practised by few save the ninety millions of Mohamme- 
dans ; the cow is worshipped by Hindus, not by all Indians. 

How much more cautious should one be in generalising about 
political questions which do not form part of the daily life of the 
people. India is practically a continent, not a single country. It 
is as large as Europe, excluding Russia. It contains some three 
hundred and fifty millions of inhabitants, varying from almost 
the lowest stage of savagery to a comparatively high degree of 
culture. The bulk of its inhabitants are immensely below the 
level of most European countries in education and in national 
coherence. Under the influence of the British raj some movement 
towards unification has begun ; a few hundred thousand of the 
better educated members of this huge country are beginning to 
drop their internal feuds and to unite in agitating for a larger 
measure of self-government. The great mass of the inhabitants 
are politically apathetic. It is utterly misleading to say that the 
people of India desire self-government, if the intention of the 
writer is to persuade the British people that the majority of the 
Indians desire it. If Sir Wm. Wedderburn means that a very 
small minority of the inhabitants of India desire self-government, 
but that this minority, being composed of the best elements of 
the country, should be taken to represent the inhabitants as a 
whole, let him candidly admit it. 

Consider what would happen if the British Government were to 
accede to the demands of this articulate minority and to grant 
Home Rule for India. Under conditions as they are at present, 
the government of the country would fall into the hands of the 
great landlord, the wealthy banker and capitalist, and the clever 
lawyer. As a Socialist I cannot but deplore the evils that would 
follow from the handing over of the masses to the rule of a class 
which would, if permitted, exploit them mercilessly. An ounce of 
fact is worth a ton of supposition, so permit me to offer an actual 
illustration. When in charge of the Betul district in the Central 
Provinces, I had under Government management some estates 
belonging to old Kurku chiefs. The Kurkus are a race of 
Dravidian origin, which has until recent years been protected by 
the jungly nature of the upper Taptee valley and by the malaria 
so prevalent there. Now that the country is being opened up, one 
after another, these petty noblemen are being ruined by the 
facility with which they obtain credit and by their inability to 
resist the temptation to borrow. When the debts become 
intolerable, the landowner applies for the Court of Wards to 
manage his estate. Ten or twenty years of careful administration, 
with perhaps the sale of part of the estate, enable us to return to 
the owner a property unencumbered and adequate for his main- 
tenance ; but usually within a few years heavy debts are again 
incurred. Although this inability to understand compound 
interest, and to allow for the possibility of bad seasons, is most 
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marked in the case of the aboriginal tribes, it obtains to a large 
extent among Hindus and other sections of the population. 

Much of our recent legislation has been designed to protect the 
agriculturist from the moneylender, to protect labour from 
capital. As a whole labour is inarticulate and without political 
aspirations, while capital is quite keen-witted enough to buy the 
brains of the class which will control any elected assembly of 
politicians. At present British influence is predominant in the 
legislation of India. Backward though most British officials in 
India are in regard to home politics, out of sympathy though they 
are with Socialism, warped though their judgment on matters 
British is by strong class prejudices, they do as a body attempt to 
keep in check the exploitation of the poor by the capitalist in 
India ; they do, on the whole, faithfully perform their duty as 
trustees of the many backward races in that vast dependency. 
To ask them to hand over that trust to a very limited class of the 
community, to men whose interests are often antagonistic to 
those of the bulk of the population, is to ask an absurdity. To 
suggest that systematic inquiry should be made, how best to 
utilise the goodwill and ability of the growing class of educated 
Indians, is quite another matter. But I gather that this latter 
modest proposal is not what Sir William Wedderburn puts forward 
in his specious syllogism.—I am, Sir, Yours, etc., 

Victoria, B.C., Canada. ARTHUR MAYNE 

August 31st. (I.C.S., retired). 


MIDDLE-CLASS WOMEN 
AS AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
To the Editor of THe New STaTEesMAN. 


Stmr,—I fear there is some excuse for farmers who are not eager 
to employ women on the land. I write my sad experience, not 
because I want to belittle my sex, but that others may possibly 
take to heart what is, I am afraid, a shortcoming of middle-class 
women. 

My husband, being a liberal-minded man, persuaded our 
gardener to try a lady “ worker on the land.” After interviewing 
a number of delicate-looking dressmakers and shop-girls, he 
engaged a charming young music student, who came eager to 
learn. She did well for ten days. On the eleventh she tired 
herself haymaking, though she had been repeatedly warned not 
to overdo it, and on the twelfth she left before breakfast without 
speaking to anyone, having been emotionally upset by an 
incident which no sane man would have thought twice about. 
This in the middle of the hay harvest. 

The gardener remarked: “ Well, sir, I am dumbfounded. 
They say you can like a woman, they even say you can love a 
woman, but no one says you can trust a woman.” 

Our second attempt has been a success, though she only 
manages a seven-hour day and accomplishes less than the boy 
of seventeen. 

The third was the wife of a naval officer, who arrived with a 
large box and a hat-box, wearing an armlet, and saying she was 
grateful for the chance and would work nine hours for 18s. (the 
wage of an agricultural labourer in this part of the country). I 
engaged her a room in the cottage of the village cobbler and his 
wife, extremely nice people, supposing, as she had written 
nothing to the contrary, that she wished to live on her earnings. 
I was obliged to go up to town by an early morning train the 
day after her arrival. What was my amazement to see this 
little lady enter the carriage soon after me. “ I could not stick it,” 
she said. 

“ Have you let my husband know ? ” I mildly inquired. 

“ No, it was such a rush getting off,” she answered. “ I meant 
to write.” 

And this when she had agreed to begin work that morning, 
and knew we were badly behind in hoeing the turnip-field. 

The fourth was the very strong daughter of a friend in the 
neighbourhood, who had trained as a chauffeur because she wanted 
to do war-work. She was staying at home, and agreed enthu- 
Slastically to come and help. The first morning it rained, but 
cleared at half-past ten. At three she rode over and said : 

“ I did not come because of the wet. I will come to-morrow.’ 

That is to-day, and she has not come yet at half-past nine. 
Perhaps some of your feminist readers (of whom, let me say in 
parentheses, I am one) will explain what lies at the bottom of 
such irresponsible behaviour. My own explanation is that 
middle-class girls are not trained to be reliable in the school of 


, 





Be-done-by-as-you-did. They regard themselves as heroines for 
agreeing to “ do their bit ” in time of war, and do not consider 
the undertaking in the light of an ordinary business transaction. 
Our experience may be—I sincerely hope it is—exceptional ; but 
what can the two men concerned, my husband and the gardener, 
be expected to feel in future about women’s demands for equal 
pay and equal rights ?—Yours, etc., 


September 19th. DISCOURAGED. 


“ USELESS LEARNING” 
To the Editor of Tuz New SrTatresMan. 


Sir,—There is much with which I sympathise in the article on 
“* Useless Learning ” in your issue of the 9th inst., but the writer 
fails to convince me on the point about which he appears to be 
most concerned—the retention of Latin as a compulsory subject 
in our secondary schools. 

The aim of the education of the young should be to secure the 
full development of their physical and mental powers and to fit 
them for the part they hope to play in the world. It is not so 
much the duty of the schoolmaster to store the minds of his 
pupils with facts, useless or otherwise, as to insure that they have 
the ability to obtain knowledge for themselves either from books, 
or from their own observation, and to stimulate their interest in 
the problems that meet them on every side, an interest which is 
innate in every child, but seldom survives the first year at school. 

If a subject of no obvious utility is to be taught, it should be 
one that appeals to the imagination and does not make an undue 
call on the time and industry of the learner. Now the acquisition 
of a competent knowledge of a language is by no means an easy 
matter, involving as it does a considerable amount of drudgery, 
and it is doubtful whether the average boy or girl can obtain a 
good working knowledge of more than one, besides his or her own, 
in the time available. The question therefore arises what this 
language should be. I yield to no one in my appreciation of the 
importance of the part played by Latin in the world’s history. Not 
only is it the language of the literature of Rome, but it records 
the aspirations and achievements of those who maintained the 
traditions of study and research through the long centuries that 
preceded the invention of printing and the revival of learning. 
There are, accordingly, excellent reasons for including Latin in 
the college curriculum of those who have an historical bent and a 
facility for learning languages, but none for compelling every 
boy to devote ten or a dozen hours a week (including prepara- 
tions) to an irksome study, which will be of little or no use to him 
in after-life. If he can learn only one language well, let it be a 
modern idiom, which will not only assist him in his career, but 
give him the inestimable advantage of personal communion with 
another race endowed with other habits of thought.—Yours, etc., 

J. W. Evans. 

Imperial College of Science, South Kensington. 

September 15th. 

[We did not advocate the retention of Latin as a compulsory 
subject, but merely its retention as a part of the customary 
curricula in secondary schools. A modern language may be an 
alternative, but is certainly no equivalent substitute ; and the 
fact that it may make a smaller call on the time and industry of 
the learner seems to us not an advantage but an actual disad- 
vantage. Useless learning which involved little mental effort or 
discipline would indeed be useless.—Eb. N.S.] 


MR. RUTLAND BOUGHTON 
To the Editor of Tue New SrTaTesMAN. 

Srr,—It may not be known to many of your readers that 
Mr. Rutland Boughton, Director of the Glastonbury Festival 
School of Music Drama and a composer of merit, has been 
refused exemption by the County Tribunal, though he is thirty- 
eight, has five children, and is doing valuable musical work for 
his country. I am not in sympathy with the Arthurian Music 
Drama ; nothing really fruitful, I think, can come of it; but that 
is only a small part of Mr. Boughton’s work at Glastonbury, and 
I feel I must register, in company with Mr. Ernest Newman and 
others, a protest against the puerile notion of the County Tribunal 
that nothing is of national importance at the present moment 
except killing Germans. The Central Somerset Gazette, to whose 
courtesy I am indebted for various particulars, has shown a 
commendable absence of the narrow spirit typica! of a section of 
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the Press and too many Tribunals, that spirit which has done its 
best to turn England during the last hundred years into a maze 
of dirty back-yards ; yet its support and the support of men like 
Sir Edward Elgar and Professor Granville Bantock was in vain. 
How necessary it is to retain all the Mr. Boughtons we possess is 
shown by the action of a Dudley Tribunal, which has exempted 
a youth of nineteen until December 31st to sit for some minor 
musical Associateship because he has written a waltz entitled 
“* Twilight Shadows,” published by West and Co. (most of whose 
publications are paid for by the composer). If all the composers 
of “* Twilight Shadows” waltzes and all the people who buy 
them and the Tribunals who encourage their composition were 
sent at once to the front and never came back there might be some 


hope for music in England.—Yours, etc., 
W. J. TuRNER. 


A COINCIDENCE 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 

Srr,—In the delightful contribution by Mr. Lennox Robinson, 
** Memory Harbour,” to your issue of to-day, the paragraph from 
Edmund Gosse’s Father and Son occupies first place. It is 
related by Mr. Gosse as a personal memory, and equally so, and 
in identical expression, by Robert Farquharson in In and Out of 
Parliament (page 18), the latter book appearing some five years 
after the first-mentioned. Has the “ coincidence” ever been 
thoroughly explained ?—Yours, etc., 

75 Galton Road, Smethwick. 

September 16th. 


ALBERT FULLER. 


Miscellany 


JAMES ELROY FLECKER 


LECKER died at the beginning of 1915, aged thirty. 
Searcely eight years before he had published his 
first book of verse, and in the present comely 

volume* his poems, including a number hitherto unpub- 
lished, are collected. He died just when he had begun 
to live in his work, just when he had begun to show how 
much was to die in him. An intense, firm individuality 
speaks in this book, and it scarcely had a chance. Valuable 
as his work is, and in its way and quality sufficient, what 
opportunity has a poet whose first book—not a precociously 
good book, indeed—is published at the age of twenty-three 
and who dies a few years later: what opportunity of life, 
of experience, of that deep, silent transmutation of experience 
in which true and rich things come to birth? That in these 
two hundred and fifty pages there is so much of living beauty, 
so much of what one intensely wants and prizes, whether 
under the name of beauty or another name—the recognition 
of this merely tinges one’s regret with something of foolish 
bitterness. But it is not upon the pathos of 
circumstance that the interest of this book depends. In 
such dependency there is always indignity. 

The present collection was needed to show what place 
Flecker naturally takes in modern letters, and although I 
don’t suggest what that place must be, it is unnecessary 
to disguise the fact that he has a place of his own. Without 
eccentricity, arrogance or clamour, he presents an extremely 
definite personality in a degree of isolation not very usual 
with young writers. From the best as from the worst of his 
contemporaries he stood apart and grew apart; and since 
he had power, that may be taken as a measure of his power. 
He was not afraid of theory, and I could wish that space 
had been found in this volume for the full text of the ex- 
tremely interesting apologia which was printed with The 
Golden Journey to Samarkand. His doctrine was the 








* The Collected Poems of James Elroy Flecker. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by J. C. Squire. Martin Secker. 7s. 6d. net. 





expression of his preoccupation, and that absolute pre- 
occupation helps to make credible the simply enormous 
advance from The Bridge of Fire of 1907 to The Golden 
Journey of 1913. I ought in honesty to insist on this, since 
the advance was so great as to find me at first blind and 
incredulous ; the simple fact being that these six years saw 
Flecker cease fumbling and attain mastery. With but 
few exceptions The Bridge of Fire is so plainly youthful a 
book that the promise of the later work is successfully 
hidden. One of the exceptions happens to be among the 
best known of his poems, thanks to sedulously conservative 
anthologists—the poem originally called The Golden Head 
and in the later version The Queen’s Song : 
Had I the power, 
To Midas given of old 
To touch a flower 
And leave the petals gold 
I then might touch thy face, 
Delightful boy, 
And leave a metal grace, 
A graven joy. 
This, as Mr. Squire points out, has undergone slight but 
profound changes, and, as he suggests, not simply for 
sound’s sake, but for the final clarifying of the writer’s 
urgent vision. For Flecker was a labourer worthy of his 
hire, so determined to deserve luck that he would leave 
nothing to luck which concentration might assure. He 
thought his work worthy of this intense care, and proved 
it to be worthy. In the vigorous changes to which some 
of his verse has been subjected, poetry vindicates itself, as 
it needs must, as a natural and perfect presentation of vision. 
The removal of the superfluous reveals the bare strength 
which in certain instances a reader would scarcely detect 
beneath the old shape. Such wise self-discipline is strength 
in a poet, and its presence makes comprehensible the advance 
which I have nearly called incredible. Imagination more 
and more surely, more and more easily disengages itself, 
until you have such instantly finished poems as Yasmin, 
A Ship, an Isle, a Sickle Moon, Brumana, and The Old Ships 
with its magical last lines upon the ship that might have 
borne Ulysses, “ that talkative, bald-headed seaman ” : 
It was so old a ship—who knows, who knows ? 
—And yet so beautiful, I watched in vain 
To see the mast burst open with a rose, 
And the whole deck put on its leaves again. 

The vision thus discovered was a vision of the East—of 
Greece, of Arabia, pilgrims, traders and caravans, of ancient 
fervid life. It flashes in the simple universal beauty of the 
Annunciation and Nativity to which his mind returns 
with a peculiar tenderness, so that his poems on these 
subjects have a trembling delicate beauty—something of 
the sweetness of an Elizabethan pastoral and, more faintly, 
the wild music of a ballad. These possess him, until he 
reflects from his poems that very light in which not simply 
the things of the actual, dreamlike East are washed, but 
the things also of the whole world of the imagination. He 
was not made a poet by his passion for the East; he was 
born a poet—which apparently is the only way to being a 
poet. 

Nor, again, was his fondness for things of themselves 
beautiful an essential though often an engrossing matter. 
He chose the most dangerous of material when he chose : 

Cities of Lebanon, dream-shadow-dim, 

Where Kings of Tyre and Kings of Tyre did rule 
In ancient days in endless dynasty, 

And all around the snowy mountains swim 
Like mighty swans afloat in heaven’s pool— 


as when he chose Samarkand and Damascus, and the 
Empires that 
Sail like ships, and many years 
Scatter before them in a mist of spray. 
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He chose the most dangerous of measures when he chose 
the lovely rich-echoing rhyme of Yasmin: 

How splendid in the morning glows the lily: with what grace he 

throws 

His supplication to the rose: do roses nod the head, Yasmin ? 
A less assured and less competent writer would have shrunk 
from the obvious appealing beauty of these things; but 
Flecker deliberately used them and justified his use. Where 
it was easy to fail, even unconsciously, as in the frequent 
use of music-breathing measures, Flecker succeeded; so 
that (using a phrase once applied to Swinburne) you find 
in his work ‘* music which has absorbed thought.” But the 
thought is there—there the more securely for its needed 
perfect expression. Hence it is especially true to say of 
Flecker’s best poems that you cannot separate the substance 
from the mould: there is so much that remains inexplicably 
beyond your enumeration of delightful qualities. For 
illustration, nothing leaps more promptly to mind than this 
passage from Gates of Damascus : 


Beyond the bay in utmost West old Solomon the Jewish King 

Sits with his beard upon his breast, and grips and guards his magic 
ring : 

And when that ring is stolen, he will rise in outraged majesty, 

And take the World upon his back, and fling the World beyond 
the sea. 


You cannot resolve the beauty of that into any formula ; it 
escapes and lingers richly upon the mind, a magical emana- 
tion. Just as intensely imaginative are the verses printed 
as A Fragment, an incomplete poem complete in beauty, 
and Stillness that is unlike anything else that Flecker wrote, 
but is still like Flecker. The form contains the idea as the 
body clothes, expresses, presents and obeys the spirit. 
“Thou sowest not that body that shall be, but bare grain, 
it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain; but God 
giveth it a body as it hath pleased Him.” Flecker was not 
an uncertain poet, capricious and careless, not knowing if 
he sows wheat or some other grain; he gave a body to his 
imaginations as it pleased him, with surety and satisfaction, 
a body firm, frank and of human beauty. Sometimes the 
work is metallic, too curiously coloured, too clearly the 
result of labour ; sometimes it is a little reminiscent of the 
detestable decadents, but just saved by the simple passion 
glowing within it. Candidly enough has he indicated the 
French poets that influenced him. He learned but did not 
borrow from them. They did but help him to the 
earlier use of his own powers. Naturally he wanted to 
grasp substantial things, and naturally he cared for those 
poets that cared for such things; but the vision that clung 
hauntingly to his mind was his own vision. His idea 
was “to create beauty,” and he detected and avoided 
a French inclination “ towards a beauty somewhat statu- 
esque.” I think that in his later poems Flecker passed from 
the idea of “ creating beauty,” and wrote of things that 
stirred in his heart as they had never stirred before, seeing 
in the spiritual world something he had never seen in the 
world of sense and of which visible beauty was but a stray 
whirling feather. Yet he declared that it was not the poet’s 
business to save man’s soul, but to make it worth saving; 

and in that his own work has part. To end these ab- 

stractions, let me say that this book does not betray a 

hint of introspective egoism and is sparing of personal 

allusions. Though his health was broken, Flecker still 

wrote like a man and not like an invalid, and in the one 

poem in which mortal self plainly appears, In Hospital, 

there is neither self-pity nor, equally odious, self-stimulation, 

but the old unwithdrawing vision and the old unfailing 

desire. 

_ All this and more than this can be said without approach- 

ing the aspect in which I like best to look at this work. 


The value of an English poet lies surely in his being an 
English poet, English as were both Shakespeare and Blake, 
both Arnold and Swinburne. French influences and 
Eastern visions have left Flecker only the more conspicu- 
ously an English poet, and the proof of this is for me a 
chief delight of the collected poems. They add their 
witness to the witness of many, that what is universal in 
English poetry has never extinguished or dimmed what 
is strongly national. He turns from the splendours of 
dreamlike life and lifelike dreams to the land that “ lies 
north . .. a small country.” He craves a “ true paradise ” 
of English flowers, trees and birds. Writing Brumana he 
looks passionately from Lebanon : 


Oh shall I never, never be home again ? 

Meadows of England shining in the rain 

Spread wide your daisied lawns: your ramparts green 
With briar fortify, with blossom screen 

Till my far morning—and O streams that slow 

And pure and deep through plains and playlands go, 
For me your love and all your kingcups store, 
And—dark militia of the southern shore, 

Old fragrant friends—preserve me the last lines 

Of that long saga which you sung me, pines, 

When, lonely boy, beneath the chosen tree 

I listened, with my eyes upon the sea. 


Burial in England is the title of a flaming “ war-poem,” 
tortured and half-overcome with urgent feeling. When 
he cries, in Oak and Olive: 


Then my heart turns where no sun burns, 
To lands of glittering rain, 

To fields beneath low-clouded skies 
New-widowed of their grain, 

And Autumn leaves like blood and gold 
That strew a Gloucester lane. 


Oh, well I know sweet Hellas now, 
And well I knew it then, 

When I with starry lads walked out— 
But ah, for home again! 

Was I not bred in Gloucestershire, 
One of the Englishmen ! 


it seems that he is uttering his simplest passion; and the 
sound of such lines makes the splendid visionary things 
more splendid and more intimately prizeable. God gave 
him a vision and a fine mind to pursue it, and he was never 
more worthy of or nearer achievement than in the poems 
in which the desire of his heart for his own country found 
its natural music. Joun FREEMAN. 


COWSLIPS AND LARKS 


I hear it said yon land is poor, 
In spite of those rich cowslips there— 
And all the singing larks it shoots 
To heaven from the cowslips’ roots. 
But I, with eyes that beauty find, 
And music ever in my mind, 
Feed my thoughts well upon that grass 
Which starves the horse, the ox, and ass. 
So here I stand, two miles to come 
To Shapwick and my ten-days-home. 
Taking my summer's joy, although 
The distant clouds are dark and low, 
And comes a storm that, fierce and strong, 
Has brought the Mendip Hills along: 
Those hills that, when the light is there, 
Are many a sunny mile from here. 

W. H. Davies. 
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Music 


THE PROMENADES 


HE twenty-second season of the Promenades was 
evidently entered upon with some trepidation on 
the part of Messrs. Chappell and Co. Only a four- 
weeks season was announced, but the Press has now been 
notified that, if the patronage continues as satisfactory as it 
has been so far, the season will be extended perhaps to the 
usual length—i.e., for another four weeks. There does not 
seem to be a great amount of courage at the disposal of the 
Directors of this great business, and the musical public must 
be thankful that, in spite of the war and the absence of 
thousands of regular patrons of these concerts at the various 
fronts, the attendance has been so consistently good as to 
do away with any need for the proprietors of the new 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra to run great risks. 

It is an interesting fact that, if we except Saturday nights, 
the better the programmes the better have been the 
attendances. This shows that the Promenade audiences 
consist, for the most part, of people sufficiently educated 
musically to demand consideration. It will not do to 
imagine that the Promenade public likes a programme made 
up of a lot of little trifles such as Offenbach’s Barcarolle, the 
Peer Gynt Suite, Mascagni’s Intermezzo, with a vocalist 
singing some hackneyed and intrinsically banal work such 
as Elizabeth’s Prayer or the Prologue to Pagliacci. The Pro- 
menade public, on the contrary, likes a big work, something 
that can arouse and stimulate it, something it can get its 
teeth into; and where it mostly fails in appreciation is not 
in the big stuff—big emotionally and spiritually like Beet- 
hoven, Bach, and Franck—but in the fine workmanship and 
exquisite sensitiveness and delicacy of composers like 
Debussy and Delius. To realise this you have only to watch 
the immense crowd that throngs every part of the Queen’s 
Hall on Friday evenings when Bach and Beethoven are 
played, and compare its intense silence, the rapt attention of 
hundreds of bare-headed soldiers during the playing of the 

“roica, with the restlessness, the turning over of programmes, 
the fumbling and inattention of the sparse attendance on 
Tuesdays or Thursdays, when stuff like Saint-Saéns’ Algerian 
Suite or Massenct’s Ballet Music from Le Cid or Gounod’s 
barrel-organ drivel is being ground out to add weariness to 
the world. 

I therefore hope that Sir Henry Wood, during the second 
half of the season, will give us some of Brahms’ Symphonies 
—not one of which has been played this year—and at least 
one of his pianoforte concertos, also the Third Symphony of 
Saint-Saéns, Borodin’s Symphony and Rimsky-Korsakov’s 

‘cheherazade or Sadko and Ravel’s Rhapsodie Espagnole 
(why keep that glorious work to be heard once a year at a 
Symphony Concert ?), to mention no others. 

This year the orchestra has, I believe, some thirty new 
members, including about a dozen ladies. Perhaps this is 
one reason why its playing is often very unsatisfactory. The 
tone of the strings leaves a great deal to be desired. Asa 
body they are invariably weak and not infrequently ragged. 
Perhaps the poor tone is due to inferior instruments pos- 
sessed by many players ; but whatever its cause there is no 
doubt about the fact. Then the horns are really almost 
bad: all four seem to be suffering from chronic asthma. It 
is not that they mercly wobble or break on top notes, but I 
never have heard such raucous croaking in my life as occa- 
sionally proceeds from the top left-hand corner of the new 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra. None of this is the fault of the 
Conductor, but Sir Henry Wood also cannot escape criticism. 
The amount of finish and precisio.u the strings put into their 
playing depends entirely upon him, and, frankly, in the 


present case that amount is not much. A great deal of their 
playing is merely competent hack-work, and this is shown 
up especially in concertos, when a fine pianist like Mr. 
Moiseiwitsch will make their playing often appear very crude. 
I have not the slightest idea how much rehearsing is done, 
but it is certain that it is inadequate. I, personally, 
would also quarrel with Sir Henry Wood’s ideas of balance. 
The strings are nearly always overweighted by the brass ; 
often the trumpets and trombones are made to blare out 
simple accompanying harmonies as if they were leading 
themes. In the last movement of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, for example, played last week, the effect of the 
reiterated brass drowning the passages for the violins was 
indescribably wearying and undoubtedly wrong. Sir Henry 
Wood has another fault—that of skipping from climax to 
climax and letting middle sections which do not seem very 
exciting take care of themselves ; also, he frequently dissects 
the music too much, lays bare all its bones until the warm 
creation of the composer’s mind becomes a skeleton. This is, 
of course, preferable to the other extreme of making a 
shapeless muddle of it ; but then only an incompetent con- 
ductor would do that, and Sir Henry Wood is very far from 
being incompetent ; he is a real musician whom one can 
respect while criticising. Moreover, it would not be fair to 
judge him as a conductor on the Promenade Concerts. 

I would not write this if I thought it would prevent a 
single person going to the Promenades. I am criticising 
them, not because I think either the playing or the pro- 
grammes bad, but because good as they are I would have 
them still better. There are, however, two points on which 
it is difficult for me to remain calm. Firstly, on the Chappell 
piano. It is not the slightest use pretending that we can 
capture the Home market, much less the European or the 
Colonial, after the war with the present Chappell pianoforte. 
I am not a pianoforte expert in the sense of knowing much 
about the manufacture of pianofortes, but I can see no 
reason why Messrs. Chappell and Co. should not be able to 
make as good a pianoforte as the Bechstein or the Steinway. 
How very far off from that desirable goal is their present 
instrument you can learn from any pianist who knows a 
trumpet from a cornet, if you do not believe me. It is 
extremely painful to have to torture oneself on patriotic 
grounds listening to an instrument which in its two upper- 
most octaves has, to put it mildly, no tone whatever, and I 
trust that Messrs. Chappell and Co. are really putting some 
brains and money into an endeavour to produce an instru- 
ment which we can sincerely praise. 

My other grievance is the eternal one against our vocalists. 
The vocalists at the Promenade Concerts are, for the most 
part, hopelessly inferior to the instrumentalists. The 
greatest improvement Messrs. Chappell have so far made is 
in reducing their number at each concert to one. I shall not 
go into details which would earn me a number of enemies, 
but I must name one example of the contempt into which 
our singers have fallen with the more cultivated public. On 
Friday, the 15th inst., Mr. Walter Hyde sang Beethoven's 
Adelaida, and Mr. Moiseiwitsch played Rachmaninov’s Second 
Concerto. The result was a wonderful ovation, repeated 
recalls, and finally an encore for Mr. Moisciwitsch, and a few 
half-hearted claps for Mr. Hyde. No one who did not know 
would suspect that Adelaida is one of the most beautiful 
songs ever written, that Mr. Hyde has a fine voice, and that 
Rachmaninov’s concerto is sombre in colour, even at times 
dull, and altogether of a nature to appeal to the educated 
musician rather than to a popular audience. The explanation 
is that Mr. Moiseiwitsch is a real artist who played with 
superb fire and intelligence, as if the music meant something 
to him, while Mr. Hyde sang in the lackadaisical, expression- 
less manner so dear to most English tenors. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE new free verse movement seems to have caught 
on much more in the U.S.A. than here. Almost 
every leading American magazine is full of vers 
libres, most of which show how easy it is for an author of 
commonplace prose to sell his works if he will only divide 
them up into irregular lines. Good free verse has been 
written and the best free verse remains to be written; 
but it remains to be realised that all that is free is not verse. 
Miss Amy Lowell and the “ Imagists” have had a much 
greater vogue in the States than they have had here: and 
a strong new fillip to the movement was given by Mr. 
Edgar Lee Masters’s Spoon River Anthology, which was 
a clever piece of journalism with about as much connection 
with poetry as it has with the Great War. 
. * * 

Mr. Masters has now brought out another book—Songs 
and Satires (Werner Laurie. 6s. net). A good deal of it 
is written in traditional forms, and perhaps the gentlemen 
who hailed Mr. Masters as a great poet after his last book 
may revise their opinions now the essential commonplaceness 
of his work is no longer partially obscured by a stunt. I 
may quote a few examples which will illustrate the poet’s 
progress on his way to Shakespeare’s pinnacle. This is the 
first verse of Love is a Madness, a title which in itself is 
enough to give a man away: 

Love is a madness, love is a fevered dream, 
A white soul lost in a field of scarlet flowers ; 
Love is a search for the lost, the ever vanishing gleam 
Of wings, desires and sorrows and haunted hours. 
Lord save us from those white souls! This is, I need not 
explain, merely a stock-pot of dead phrases and unrealised 
images. Rain in My Heart— 
Rain in my heart; rain on the roof. 
And memory sleeps beneath the grey 
And windless sky and brings no dreams 
Of any well-remembered day, 
might better be termed “ Inadequate Reminiscences of 
Verlaine.” And The Vision, which consists of very many 
lines like : 
Two ranging hills; one meadowed rich in grass ; 
The other wooded, thick and quite obscure 
With overgrowth, rank in the luxury 
Of all wild places, but ever growing sparse 
Of trees or saplings on the sudden slope 
That met the grassy level of the vale ; 
But still within the shadow of those woods 
Which sprinkled all beneath with fragrant dew, 
There grew all flowers, which tempted little paths 
Between them, up and on into the wood. 
Here, as the sun had left his midday peak, 
The incommunicable blue of heaven blent 
With his fierce splendour, filling all the air 
With softened giory .. . 
might be called “ Inadequate Reminiscences of all the 
Poets who ever Wrote.” 
* * * 

Mr. Masters’s excursions into personal description are also 

worth illustrating. In one place he says: 
Her little breasts so round to see 
Were budded like the peony. 
Her arms were white as ivory, 


And all her sunny hair lay free 
As marigold or celandine. 


Elsewhere: 
Her little breasts are like the buds 
Of tulips in a place forlorn. 


Her soul is like a mandrake bloom 
Standing against the crimson moon. 





Is there anything particularly peony-budlike about a breast ? 
Is it better to have a peony-bud or a tulip-bud breast ? 
Why, even if Keats made a success with seas forlorn, plant 
tulips there which you have only mentioned because they 
are like breasts? What is there especially free about a 
marigold or a celandine, and why compare the freedom of 
hair to the freedom of marigolds any more than to the 
freedom of verse? Finally, what did the lady say when 
she was told her soul was like a mandrake bloom against a 
crimson moon? Did she merely say that “bloom” and 
““moon ” is a damned bad rhyme ? 
* 2% * 

Occasionally Mr. Masters strings off great names from 
Thales to Shelley in the peculiarly irritating way which 
marks the man whose culture has been swallowed in gulps 
and never digested. And now and then he relapses into the 
free verse that made him so unjustly famous. Thus: 

Two children in a garden 

Shouting for joy, 

Were playing dolls and houses, 

A girl and boy. 

I smiled at a neighbour window, 

And watched them play 

Under a budding oak tree 

On a wintry day. 
I should not quote such rubbish at such length were it not 
that one or two critics have attempted to ram the author 
down the British throat as a really good poet. I think Mr. 
C. F. G. Masterman was one of them. Will he have the 
courage to write about this book as he did about the last ? 
If so, he deserves to get back into politics. 

* * * 


As a rule there is very little systematic bibliography of 
living authors, and it is a remarkable thing that two biblio- 
graphies of Mr. Hardy have appeared within a few months 
of each other. These are The First Editions of the Writings of 
Thomas Hardy and their Values, by Henry Danielson (Allen 
and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net), and A Bibliography of the Works of 
Thomas Hardy, by A. P. Webb (Hollings. 6s. net). Mr. 
Webb’s is the larger book. He gives lists of first editions, 
nugae and privately printed books, contributions to books, 
periodicals and newspapers, critical notices and plays, as 
well as reproductions from several Hardy MSS.; Mr. 
Danielson, on the other hand, tells one what one may expect 
to pay or receive for Hardy first editions. A fine copy of 
Desperate Remedies, for example, would probably fetch from 
£30 to £35. It is amusing to compare the descriptions of 
the two bibliographers. All terms are not yet standardised 
apparently. What one calls a “ bastard half-title ” is called 
by the other a “ divisional fly title.” In one case one of 
the authors must be suspected of a misprint. Mr. Danielson 
says that the Song of the Soldiers was printed in the Times 
with the inscription “ Neither Mr. Hardy nor the Times 
reserves copyright in the poem printed above”; Mr. Webb 
prints it as “ Neither Mr. Hardy nor the Times deserves, etc.”’ 
Mr. Webb would seem to have missed Stories from Black: 
and White, which included a contribution from Mr. Hardy. 

* * * 

Why do not publishers take more care with the wording 
of their announcements? Some of them seem to be written 
by malicious parodists who are pulling their employers’ legs. 
I notice two agreeable specimens this week. A publisher’s 
note about a new serious work by a serious publicist says 
that, although this is a mechanical age, etc., it is becoming 
more and more realised that the important thing is “ that 
most human thing, man ”—ably supported, of course, by 
the peculiarly bovine ox and that most equine of beasts, the 
horse. And a new novel is widely advertised as being 
“indescribably attractive and wholesome.” It will be 
“unmentionable beauty and unspeakable charm ” next. 
SoLomon Eacte. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Mr. Britling Sees It Through. By H. G. We ts, 
6s. 


Jem-a-Dreams. By Ferrrer Lancwortuy. Holden and 
Hardingham. 6s. 


There is a goodness of the nove! and a goodness of the 
sociological document, for each has its peculiar end: and 
in Mr. Britling Sees It Through Mr. Wells has set out to make 
both ends meet. If one chose to criticise by classification 
and formula, one might condemn the result for neither fish 
nor flesh—only what in fact Mr. Wells has triumphantly 
produced is an intermediate form which abundantly justifies 
itself: fish as meaty as the flesh of herds, and flesh with a 
very ancient and fish-like smell. For this kind of book 
there is, as Aristotle observed about the state of being 
excessively fearless, no proper name; it may, however, for 
all its anonymity be, and in Mr. Wells’s hands it certainly 
is, actually better for transcending the denominate kinds. A 
novel “ about the Great War” is pretty well bound to be 
a failure: a sociological study of the Great War would be a 
hazardous thing for even genius to attempt; Mr. Wells, 
by avoiding (for the most part) the danger of either, has 
achieved some of the effect of both. He has used the 
form of a novel to achieve a novel form. The narrative 
interest carries one on, yet is never so urgent as to cause 
annoyance when pages and pages of conjecture intervene. 
And here, too, the fitness of form makes into qualities 
what might have been defects. It has often been charged 
against Mr. Wells that his social speculation is rash and 
variable. Here, the rashness and variability are right. For 
in just putting down the changes of mood, of faith, of 
thought, through which Mr. Britling passes with rapidity, 
Mr. Wells is making an invaluable record of how general 
and public moods have shifted under the changing pressure 
of war-conditions. The historian of the future will be bound 
to consult Mr. Britling: that is the importance of the book. 
Its interest is general rather than particular, psychological 
rather than emotional. To deal in fiction with a kind of loss 
that is the daily dreadful fact requires justification. How 
can it be justified ? “ By helping,” the only answer would 
seem to be—‘“ by helping those who lie under the cloud of 
loss to a realisation of the greatness in suffering, the victory 
over death.” The greatest art can do it, for the greatest 
art is indistinguishable in moral effect from religion: only 
nothing but the greatest art should attempt what nothing 
but the greatest art can compass. Judged in this way, 
the losses and griefs delineated in this book are merely 
delineated in a book. They would remind us, if any one 
still needed reminding, what war means in heartbreak and 
desolation ; but they would do so less urgently, less terribly, 
than the daily papers. Has Mr. Wells’s attempt, then, 
no justification ? I think it has. I think it is justified by 
being general. The very fact that the people in the book 
are less real than people in real life enables Mr. Wells to 
divert the mind from individual agonies (to brood over 
which is to go mad), and direct it to the lesson that mankind 
in the mass has to learn from individual agonies unless those 
agonies are to corrupt the world. Mr. Britling writing 
through the night to the parents of a Prussian boy—a boy, 
like his own son, full of goodwill and promise, and, like his 
own son, dead—Mr. Britling is a symbol, an onward-pointing 
sign, a summation of the diffuse and general hope. 

Matching’s Easy is a tiny typical Essex village, casual, 
sleepy, immemorial. There lives Mr. Britling, a man of 
some fame and many intellectual interests, fiery, simple, 
quick, a man of infinite responses and enthusiasms and irri- 
tations, a man of liberal and generous mind, in some ways 
petty, vain, mean, but remorselessly alive to all such failings 


Cassell. 





in himself, and forever starting afresh upon elucidation and 
construction—a writer. Mr. Britling has a delightful house, 
a delightful garden, a delightful occupation, delightful ease. 
He has a wife, a son who is his wife’s step-son, and two 
little sons who are his wife’s own children. He has a 
delightful secretary, Teddy, and a delightful American 
visitor, who falls in love with the delightful secretary’s 
delightful wife’s delightful sister. We see them playing 
hockey, dressing up, dancing, arguing. And suddenly upon 
them falls the war. The contrast between that care-free 
mood and the oppression of to-day is recorded with extra- 
ordinary vividness and power. We are carried on, too, 
through the changing of the national mood—the enthusiasms, 
the depressions, the ignorances, the realisations. Mr. 
Britling’s son enlists, and we get his letters from camp and 
from the trenches. I am not satisfied that Hugh Britling 
really wrote them, any of them—they seem to me more the 
sort of letters that Mr. Wells would write. And indeed most 
of the characters talk Wells as indefatigably as the cha- 
racters in Rasselas talk Johnson. In one place this jars— 
in the almost ravings of Teddy’s wife when she thinks Teddy 
has been killed. She plans assassination after the war. 
The idea itself is not insane—it is, practically, the idea 
of that sanest of statesmen, Sir Thomas More. But it 
could not have occurred to Teddy’s wife except under 
pressure of grief taking her like insanity; and yet the 
passage supposed to give her words sounds only like Mr. 
Wells being effective. The form has betrayed Mr. Wells 
here so badly that no honest criticism could fuil to point 
the disproportion. On the whole, though, the effect of 
the story is the opposite. The peace, the war, the doubts, 
the ultimate hope, are reflected with the shining variety ol 
truth. The contrasts between peace and horror depend 
partly upon peace being realised all-round, realised with 
humour; and Mr. Wells has used to the full his special 
gift of humorous phrase. The old station-master who 
“did dismissive things with his flag,” Mr. Britling with the 
romantic widow, “rolling along beside her like the full 
moon beside Venus,” the Government official at hockey, 
‘administering great lengths of arm and leg with a central- 
ised efficiency,” are all typical. I wish I had space to 
quote Mr. Britling’s “white night,” an extraordinarily 
keen and patient and witty and pathetic piece of psycho- 
logical analysis. But here are some of Mr. Britling’s thoughts 
after a Zeppelin raid: 


Back upon the consciousness came crowding the horrors and deso- 
lations that had been his daily food now for three-quarters of a year 
He groaned aloud. He struggled against that renewed envelopment 
of his spirit. ‘‘ Oh, bloodstained fools!” he cried; ‘* oh, pitiful, 
tormented fools ! 

‘** Even that vile airship was a ship of fools ! 

** We are all fools still. Striving apes, irritated beyond measure by 
our own striving, easily moved to anger.” 

Some train of subconscious suggestion brought a long-forgotten 
speech back into Mr. Britling’s mind, a speech that is full of that 
light which still seeks so mysteriously and indefatigably to break 
through the darkness and thickness of the human mind. 

He whispered the words. No unfamiliar words could have had the 
same effect of comfort and conviction. 

He whispered it of those men whom he still imagined flying far away 
there eastward, through the clear freezing air beneath the stars, those 
muffled sailors and engineers who had caused so much pain and agony 
in this little town. 

** Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 


Mr. Langworthy tells us that in Jem-a-Dreams he has 
aimed consciously at a “realistic” historical novel, and 
has spent “an unconscionable time” over ‘“ Murray’s, 
Nares’, Farmer’s and others’ dictionaries.” The result 
justifies the labour. Jem is one of the children trained for 
the stage under Mr. Killigrew at the King’s Theatre, and one 
of her companions in training is Nell Gwynn. The present 
bulky volume is only the first of a trilogy, and takes Jem 
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up to her first—I cannot say “ love-affair,” since on her 

rt there is nothing more serious than hero-worship, 
while on the part of the Prince (who, however, “ behaves 
like a gentleman ”’) there is nothing that can be dignified 
by the name of love. This episode, anyway, is but a small 
part of the whole: the main interest lies in the detailed 
day-by-day life of theatre, Court, field and street—but 
principally theatre. The method of simple accumulated 
detail, without any effort after “ effect,” and with complete 
reliance on the mere human interest of the details given, 
is remarkably successful: it provides a full and living 
picture of an interesting time and place. 

GERALD GouULD. 


ATTENTION ! 


We. ByGeratp Stan.ey Lee. Allen and Unwin. 6s. net. 


There is a hill in Massachusetts with, as the poet has it, 
“a name of its own and a certain place in the world no 
doubt.” It is called Mount Tom, and its purpose is to 
act as a resonator for Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee. He lives 
on it, or under it, and part of what he would call his tech- 
nique is that he is continually reminding his readers of his 
address. One fine sunny morning some years before the 
war, when Mr. Lee was just rounding off the ends of a new 
book, he sat down before the manuscript in a new mood. 

The book I was finishing seemed to me so true, so just, so beautifully 
expressed, so altogether lovely, that I knew there must be something 


very ridiculous about it or about me, and I could not bear (to cut a 
long story short) to let another day go by without seeing what it was. 


From that day to this Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee has never 
cut a long story short, and can never have sat down before 
a manuscript or a printed book of his in order to find out 
why it, or he, is ridiculous. On this side of the ocean, about 
six years ago, he was so fortunate as to make a number of 
influential people read and talk about Inspired Millionaires, 
described as a study of the man of genius in business. The 
book had indubitable value. There was an idea in it, and 
it was written with a limber pen. But thereupon something 
happened to Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee. He lost control of 
the organs of speech. Henceforward nothing availed to 
stop him. In Crowds he attempted “a moving picture of 
democracy ” and achieved a spate of vocables running to 
560 pages. And now, shaken to pieces, like every other 
sensitive soul, by the war, he pulls himself up and, in the 
midst of yet another vision of “ the happy thronging streets,”’ 
consents to write on page 711 “The End ’—not because 
it is the end, but because, as you know quite well, the 
publisher intimated that a book must stop somewhere. 
We is just a new chapter of the gospel flowing from 
Mount Tom, though this time it comes as “ a study of what 
England and Europe can expect of America during and 
after the war; a vow of the American people to the world 
and a confession of their faith in the people of all nations.” 
That is what Mr. Lee says it is ; but if you have any acquaint- 
ance with him you will know that, whatever else the book 
may be about, it contains a bewildering deal about certain 
over-advertised persons—Andrew Carnegie, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Henry Ford, Theodore Roosevelt, and Gerald Stanley 
Lee. Mr. Lee (we gather) is not a millionaire, and he does 
not seem to want to be one. But he lives, one may say, in 
the unrestful company of the alleged 7,000 millionaires of 
the United States, and he is made unhappy—so far as such a 
cheery soul can be unhappy—by the continued existence 
and unchecked benevolence of Mr. Carnegie, as well as 
by the purring activities of the men who are content to live 
for the furtherance of Carnegie and other orthodox millionaire 
schemes. Thus, he envisages the indefinite multiplication of 
the successful President of Columbia University, New York, 





into “ a vast, interminable human prairie of Nicholas Murray 
Butlers.” You watch Mr. Lee in their toils, and in the 
end giving it up and permitting Carnegie the corrupter and 
Henry Ford the saviour among millionaires to make a sad 
hash of the first third or so of this exasperating and un- 
manageable book. 

Its theme, as always with Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee, is 
advertisement, the goodness of human nature, and the 
religion of business. The world is mad and wicked because 
the peoples are entrenched behind scares. They have been 
kept from seeing their fellows; governments and univer- 
sities and newspapers prevent them from saying We. Only 
the men of business know what they are about, and every 
day the men of business are becoming more prophetic and 
ideal; soon they will evolve into “new kinds and new 
sizes of men.” They will have realised the unlimited fun 
and the unlimited profit of being good, of doing and giving 
more than is asked of them. “ The man who succeeds 
most will be the man who can get everybody to help him ; 
the way for a man to get everybody to help him is to help 
everybody.” So it goes—with unending slight variations, 
and a ringing of the changes upon Henry Ford and the 
little car which races along the thoroughfares of the world 
carrying happiness and the “ We-spirit”! And what the 
world needs most of all is publicity and international adver- 
tising: the new Preparedness—“ a stupendous campaign of 
unarmed advertising in nations we are afraid of and that 
are afraid of us—an Understanding Army for national 
defence instead of a standing army.” Make people attend ; 
get the world’s attention ; turn the methods of the American 
publicity agent to the uses of ideal humanity. “ Stop, 
look, listen!” for if you do how can you go on killing ? 
Germany, says Mr. Lee, is master of a “ low-gear efficiency,” 
but there is a forceful communal morality in it. “ It is the 
goodness in the German to-day which is making Germany 
terrific’: yet just suppose what might have happened if 
her people had acquired the world sense as they have 
acquired the sense of the nation and the State! 

What the German genius for losing the smaller interest in the larger 
one would do in the world to-day, if each German was possessed to 
give himself for a world as he is to give himself for his nation, is beyond 
a world’s computation. . So now it has come to pass in the 


fulness of time that Germany, the first nation to say We to itself, 
is the last nation that shall be allowed to say I to us. 


But what, after all, can you expect of a nation that has 
made and kept its women meek? “ What the world is 
fighting to-day is the tone of a German with his wife and 
with his sons.” Nietzsche? Not a bit of it: “it can be 
proved that what Germany is suffering from to-day is not 
so much the superman as the overmale.” 

But for all that the world is imsane and its rulers 
seem not to understand a blessed thing, we are all of us 
going to heaven—as Sir Joshua Reynolds said before Mr. 
Lee began to repeat it interminably—and America is of 
the company. And the way to get there is to advertise 
one another and to trade without limit upon one another’s 
goodness and generosity. That being so, and Mr. Stanley 
Lee being, manifestly, a capital publicity agent, one would 
suppose perhaps that he loves the great living masters of 
the craft. But no—always excepting Henry Ford. He 
voted for Mr. Roosevelt at the last election, but is inex- 
pressibly pained with him now. He is worried by Mr. 
Carnegie. But there is one man he loathes and is 
infuriated by—Mr. Bernard Shaw, whom, he is persuaded, 
the Devil envies : 

When the Devil looked around and saw half the people in Europe 
fighting, and wanted to do something that would make the other half 
of the people who had stayed at home to read and had not gone to 
the war wish they had, and when he looked the world over, all the 


authors of the world, and saw that he must have an article which 
would be itself the quintessence of war, that he must have a great 
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lonely article without a future and without a past and without a God, 
by a man without even a country, by a mathematical, cosine, and 
triangle sort of person, with a deadly meaningless correctness about 
him, by a poor sterilized, depoetized, unrhythmic, logarithmic man—a 
man who thinks antiseptic thoughts, who has pasteurized emotions, 
who never gives and takes, never warms or colors with human under- 
standing or with human love—he saw that Shaw was the only one out 
of us all in all nations that would do. 

That is very jolly, and quite different from Mr. Shaw’s way. 
It shows, however, what Mr. Lee’s readers did not suspect, 
that the Devil has not yet been exorcised from Mount Tom. 
Mr. Lee might now remove a long distance from his resonator, 
which is very bad for him. If he could go away, look at 
these books of his again, and make himself understand, 
as he confesses to having put it once, how ridiculous they 
are, he might begin the hard job of weeding out and 
compressing, and eventually write something that was really 
clarifying and inspiriting. For there is some light in him, 
and at his best he can write sentences and paragraphs 
that are apt and expressive, and at times beautiful. 


TRAGEDIES 


By Artuur Symons. Heinemann. 6s. 


Tragedies. 

A man must be something of an artist to have written 
the fine criticism Mr. Arthur Symons has written, but he 
need only be an artist by virtue of sensibility. That sen- 
sibility may also serve him in good stead as a writer of 
lyrics ; but to write tragedies requires a steady imaginative 
sense of man’s life, of his relation to the world and other 
men. The light Mr. Symons struck for us as a critic was 
not the result of the impact of one interpretation of the 
world upon another, of the critic’s upon the author’s, but 
rather of the permeation of another mind by an extremely 
ductile sensibility. While, then, it was no surprise to discover 
he was a poet, it would have been unexpected to find he 
was also a tragic dramatist. These plays show that he 
is a craftsman, that he knows what he is aiming at, that he 
has fine sensibilities, that having chosen a key he can write 
in it, that he has a clear sense how such and such a scene 
ought to be conducted ; but they show no real tragic power 
and no originality of invention. As a critic Mr. Symons 
made discoveries in beauty, as a direct interpreter of life 
he makes none. The Harvesters (three acts), The Death of 
Agrippina (one act), Cleopatra in Judea (one act) strike one 
as products of a whole period (the estheticism of the eighteen- 
nineties) rather than as the fruit of an individual imagi- 
nation. It is impossible to call them echoes of any par- 
ticular writer; they are rather distillations from a mind 
intensely appreciative of a particular kind of beauty. They 
strike one as studies in a certain kind of xsthetic method. 
Such studies always, in a greater or less degree, leave an 
impression of being pastiche. One feels that Mr. Symons 
in writing them was more interested in how he was working 
out his theme than in his theme; that it was not so much 
the theme as an atmosphere others had created out of 
similar ones which determined his treatment of it. The 
result is a certain fundamental tameness and a superficial 
resemblance to the vaguely familiar. Consider the opening 
of The Harvesters : 


Michael Raven’s cottage at S. Ruan. Three women, one old and 
two younger, are sitting at the kitchen table, drinking tea. Mary 
Raven stands by the open fireplace, as if she had just set the kettle back 
on the hearth. All are listening to the voice of Vecchan, which is 
heard outside, as the Curtain rises, singing— 


Father cursed and Mother cried 
(Ho! the sickle is in the corn). 

It’s a year ago to-day that I died 
And a year ago I was born. 


Ann Sandry. 
It is only Vecchan: the poor innocent ! 
There is always death and birth in what she sings . 
etc., ete. 

“Bless me!” the reader exclaims, having read so far; 
‘“* whether this cottage is in Cornwall or in Gloucestershire, 
or elsewhere, I swear I have been in it before.” And if 
he goes on to anticipate, as he probably will, that in the 
course of the tragedy the crazy one will supply a mystical 
refrain of sympathy and poetry throughout, he will be 
right. If he is told that there is a heartless rustic gallant 
in it, who gets the heroine with child and roughly leaves 
her, that there is an unforgiving, Bible-reading father in 
it, that when the lovers embrace they instantly recall in 
pictured language their previous meetings, that there is a 
great deal about the gossip of evil tongues, the cry of earth, 
puritanical judgment and “the terrible joy that is the 
root of love” in it, that the heroine when with child kills 
her lover, the reader will not be surprised. On the con- 
trary, he will probably say: “Well, I pretty well guessed 
ail that the moment I heard the mad woman singing ‘ Ho! 
the sickle is in the corn’ outside the window.” 

The truth is that this world in which such rustic tragedies 
take place is not a credible world. That it is not a real 
world would not matter; but it is not a credible one, in 
the sense that it is not an imaginative creation of the passions 
themselves, but the result of reading about the passions. 
Once it was not familiar and it impressed by its unfamiliar 
pseudo-intensity. Now we know our way about it (its 
few paths are trodden bare), it is only a snare for the crafts- 
man. It is a pity Mr. Symons has fallen into it. 

The Death of Agrippina is a study in the character of 
Nero as omnipotent «sthete. That the artist was cruel, 
or had no heart, qua artist was an interesting discovery in 
the nineties, but the monster who is touched by the pathetic 
beauty of his victims and the splendour of his own cruelty 
no longer seems to throw much light on the artist. The 
idea of Cleopatra in Judea is difficult to seize. Herod thinks 
of killing her while she is on a visit to him ; but discovering 
that Antony covets Mariamne, his wife, and that Cleopatra 
is jealous of her, he thinks it will be to his interest to let 
her go. It is she who reveals this to him, but not apparently 
to escape, for she does not realise her danger till afterwards. 

Mr. Symons has put imaginative touches into all these 
themes, but his skill, his command of words, his high standard 
of workmanship avail not to make them touch or interest 
us. At bottom these plays are applications of old formule, 
never very fruitful ones, to themes which under that appli- 
cation have already yielded up all the significance they 
contained either for the «sthetic or for those interested 
in human nature. 


THE AMERICAN VIEW 


The Problems and Lessons of the War. Clark University 
Addresses. Edited by Grorcr H. Biaxester. With 
a Foreword by G. Stantey Hatt. Putnam. §2 net. 


The authorities of Clark University conceived the “ bold 
and brilliant plan ”’—to quote President Hall—of holding 
last December a conference or monological symposium 
upon the war. The result is now published in the form 
of twenty-six addresses by distinguished persons—of 
whom the greater number are Americans. The standard 
of distinction is shown by such names as Ira N. Hollis, 
William I. Hull, Morton Prince, Kuno Francke, Admiral 
Chadwick, and William Walling. The results should be 
welcome in this country, for they afford an opportunity 
of gauging representative American opinion upon such 
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subjects as “ Preparedness,” “‘ Economic Aspects,” “ Pro- 
posals for Restricting or Eliminating War,” “ Naturalised 
Americans,” and “ British and German Viewpoints.” 
Certainly we have here representatively American opinion, 
for the most Anglo-Saxon New Englander was alternating 
on the platform with the most hyphenated American, 
and what could be more characteristically Latin American 
than the name of the Minister Plenipotentiary from Brazil, 
Sefhor Manoel de Oliviera Lima? At first sight, as might 
have been expected, the variety and contrariety of opinion 
make it difficult to detect anything which can be fairly 
called the American view. Sometimes the startling 
contradiction of opinion may be due to mere personal 
individuality ; that, for instance, between Dr. Morton 
Prince’s well-known view of the Kaiser, and President 
Hall’s belief that the Kaiser is “ probably the ablest man 
in Europe.” Mr. Norman Angell and Sefhor Lima seem 
to be convinced that, for the United States to have refused 
to allow its citizens to sell munitions to either of the 
belligerents would have been a neutral act, Mr. George 
Haven Putnam seems to be just as convinced that it would 
have been an un-neutral act; but, then, Sefhor Lima 
is clearly incensed by the way in which the British Fleet 
has dealt with Brazilian coffee, while Mr. Putnam roundly 
asserts that “‘ to-day the safety of the United States depends 
upon the British Fleet.” 

But when due allowance is made for the natural and 
personal diversity of opinion among twenty-six distinguished 
writers, admirals, teachers, politicians, and lawyers—to 
which, however, we shall have to refer again—there emerges 
upon nearly all of the topics of the symposium an American 
view. In the first place, the war has made the American 
as acutely conscious of his nationality as it has made the 
citizens of belligerent countries conscious of theirs. One 
speaker remarked that “in July, 1914, America was dead 
to patriotism,” but that “now, throughout America, 
patriotism is a virtue instead of a vice.” The very 
virulence of the hyphenated question shows that this is 
true. The result is a pronounced American view on the 
subject of preparedness. There are, it must be admitted, 
warning voices which sound strangely like the echo of 
resuscitated ghosts of some of our own pacific Radicals. 
Mr. Blakeslee demolishes the view that every nation can 
build a fleet twice as big as every other nation, and Mr. 
Warren Worth Bailey, who is “ profoundly convinced that 
we are very adequately prepared, over-prepared, if any- 
thing,” remarks that the patriotic societies who have been 
booming “ preparedness ” are “ curiously and suggestively 
related in their distinguished personnel to certain great 
industrial concerns which, in the event of increased 
appropriations for war purposes, would almost necessarily 
profit therefrom.”’ Yet, on the whole, there is an over- 
whelming balance of opinion in favour of preparedness. 
And the reason is that there is an overwhelming balance 
of opinion in this book and in America upon the side of 
the Allies. The American view is that this war is one 
between aggressive autocracy and defensive democracy, 
and the conclusion is therefore irresistible that the American 
democracy should, in the light of the lessons of the war, 
be “ adequately prepared for defence.” Controversy which 
certainly raged was concerned primarily with the question 
as to what preparation is, and what is not, adequate for 
defence. 

If ‘this volume is any evidence, there is also a strong 
conviction across the Atlantic that the policy of splendid 
isolation from things European is no longer possible for 
America. The reversal of the traditional American view 
on this question is shown notably in an extremely interesting 
address by Mr. Walling. He argues that the world cannot 
afford to neutralise sea-power in war unless it has at the 


same time effectually neutralised military power on land, 
and he argues that the road to permanent peace lies in an 
economic alliance between the United States and the 
sea-powers of the world. But perhaps the most interesting 
addresses in the volume are those which deal with the 
real cleavage in the American view that the war has brought 
to light, namely, the view of the German-American. The 
address of Kuno Francke, on “ The War: A Test of the 
German Theory of State,” and of Camillo von Klenze on 
hyphenated citizens are curiously illuminating to an 
Englishman. Kuno Francke contributes an eloquent and 
skilful eulogy of the Prussian State system, but we doubt 
very much whether even as portrayed by him it would 
commend itself to Americans like Mr. Putnam and Mr. 
Prince. Von Klenze, in his plea for not suppressing the 
national traditions of hyphenated citizens, incidentally 
shows the extraordinary power of the “ English ” traditions 
of America in rapidly “ sandpapering” all aliens “ into 
absolute conformity’ to the American type. But the 
most remarkable address is that by Mr. John A. Walz, 
in which he explains what a German victory would mean 
to the world. According to Mr. Walz it would mean the 
triumph of nationality and democracy. The reason is 
apparently that Germany has always stood for democratic 
government; “in 1867 Austria gave full recognition to 
the principle of nationality,” and “ has proven herself the 
protector of the small nationalities * (does Mr. Walz include, 
we wonder, Serbia, the Czechs, and the Hungarian Slavs 7?) ; 
and Rumania was maintaining her neutrality because “ she 
does not believe that a German-Austrian victory will 
endanger her independence’! Was she? 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Counter-Currents. By Acnes Reppuier, Litt.D. Constable. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

Miss Agnes Repplier is a fine flower of the older American culture, 
the best, let us say, of Philadelphia, which is very different from the 
best of Boston. Nevertheless the nine essays which make up Counter- 
Currents appeared originally in the Atlantic Monthly, the best of 
Bostonian magazines, so we may perhaps conclude that in times of 
world crisis New England calls to Pennsylvania to join in the denuncia- 
tion of sentiment and eugenics, Montessori and democratic ** uplift,” 
and incidentally the administration of Woodrow Wilson. Miss Repplier, 
however, is a valiant penwoman., There is nothing flabby in her 
opinions ; she has a swift and pointed style, and she is uncommonly 
good to read. No one who knows anything of present-day America, or 
England for that matter, would deny that a great many of the merciless 
things in Counter-Currents need saying, and saying hard ; and it may 
be added that there is probably no representative of the elder generation 
on either side of the Atlantic who could say them so pithily and force- 
fully as Miss Repplier is doing. A good example of her method is the 
chapter on ** The Repeal of Reticence,”’ and no genuine reformer need 
be exasperated by her trouncing of certain familiar notions and 
prominently advertised apostles of the ideal. What Miss Repplier has 
to say about Christianity and war is perhaps not more disputable and 
self-contradictory than most other recent utterances on this theme, 
while in regard to women and war there are a good many other points 
to be considered than those upon which she expends her wit and scorn. 
It is evidently still possible for a serious writer in America to write 
about ** Our Loss of Nerve.” No one in Europe would dream of doing 
so, for obvious reasons. And how does a woman of Miss Repplier’s 
knowledge and intelligence come to put down such sentences as these ?— 

A cruel lesson taught by the war is the degeneracy of the British 
workman, who, in the hour of his country’s need, has clung basely 
to his ease and his sottishness. What does it avail that English 
gentlemen fling away their lives with unshrinking courage, when the 
common people, from whose sturdy spirit England was wont to draw 
her strength, have shrivelled into a craven apathy ? 


That passage was written when certain English newspapers were 
engaged in blackening the English name throughout the neutral world. 
Miss Repplier should have known better than to let it stand. But there 
are flaws in everybody’s critical equipment. The author of Counter. 
Currents has taken some false things on trust, and she can still quote 
gravely that typical Prussian, the late Professor Cramb. 
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USINESS in gilt-edged stocks has fallen off, and such 
activity as there is appears to be concentrated 
upon rubber-producing companies’ shares and the 
shares of a few industrial undertakings. It is still con- 
sidered likely that a portion of the nch Loan will be 
floated here, and opinion continues to be divided as to 
whether or not we shall have a War Loan of our own this 
autumn. The 4} per cent. War Loan, which at the begin- 
ning of the month stood at 96}, is now 96 3-16, but Consols 
have risen during the same period from 59} to 59§. The 
weakness of Home Rails has extended to Underground 
Electric securities, which show a slight fall, but this is believed 
to be due to the closing up of speculative positions which 
have been open ever since the summer of 1914. As a cheap 
lock-up purchase, likely to double in value in the course of a 
year or two, Underground Electric A shares at 6s. seem 
attractive ; the 6 per cent. Income Bonds, interest on which 
is payable free of income tax, stand at 89}. United States 
Steel Common, which at the end of last month stood at 
98}, are now 113; when war broke out they were quoted 
at 59}. I hear that the Company will probably go back to 
a 7 per cent. dividend basis, with occasional bonuses ; un- 
fortunately, the greater part of British holdings in this 
Company have been sold back to the Americans at very much 
lower prices. South Wales coal shares maintain their rise, 
and the big people do not seem to be very apprehensive as to 
the effects of Government control. 


* * oy 


Shipping shares continue firm. Foreign Governments are 
moving actively in connection with shipping. The United 
States Shipping Bill which authorises, through a company 
with a capital of $50,000,000, the purchase or leasing of 
ships on account of the Government has become law, but 
shipowners on this side do not take it seriously. The 
Italian Government, with a view to increasing the Italian 
merchant fleet, has issued a decree exempting from payment 
of income tax and war super-tax for periods varying from 
two to four years, profits earned by cargo te: bought 
abroad and cargo vessels built in Italian yards, whilst admit- 
ting free from all duty material necessary for the construc- 
tion of all parts of ships; a building bounty of 85 lire per 
gross ton is granted on all vessels constructed which com- 
mence trading within two years from the declaration of 
their construction, and all vessels enjoying these privileges 
will be entitled to a year’s exemption from any civil, military, 
or compulsory carrying requisition. The most active section 
of all is that of rubber shares, which shows steadily increasing 
prices. Rubber Trusts, strongly recommended in these 
notes on the 2nd inst. at 28s. and on the 9th at 23s. 6d., 
are now 26s. and should go a good deal higher. There have 
been several dealings in Pilmoor Rubber Company shares. 
Last year this Company paid 15 per cent. dividend, and 
when the report, due in a few weeks, appears, at least 20 per 
cent., and possibly 25 per cent., is expected. The present 
price of the share is 50s., and up to 55s. it appears a promising 
purchase, 

* * a 

A correspondent has written to ask if I can give any 
reasons for the fall in Argentine railway stocks. He instances 
Buenos Aires Great Southern 5 per cent. Preference, which, 
although under the Treasury scheme B they now receive 
an additional } per cent., making 5} per cent. if lent to the 
Government, stand at 92—this price, moreover, including an 
additional half-year’s interest payable at the end of the 
month, He also asks for an expression of opinion generally 
on the ordinary stocks of the Argentine Railway Companies. 
So far as the fixed interest bearing stocks are concerned, 
their price is governed partly by the position and outlook of 
the companies themselves and partly by the general value 
of money; and with regard to the latter point, it must be 
borne in mind that the wealthy man can obtain over 6} per 
cent. on the finest Government security by purchasing twelve 
months’ Treasury Bills. Prior to the war, these were only a 
banker’s investment; now, however, that it is becomin 
more and more known to the general public that £940 will 





purchase a British Government Treasury Bill of £1,000 due 
a year from payment, a great deal of money is finding em- 

loyment in this security, and permanent fixed interest 

aring stocks like the Debentures and Preference Stocks of 
the Argentine Railway Companies seem less attractive and 
tend to fall in price. The day will no doubt come when 
long-dated or permanent fixed interest bearing stocks will 
be in demand, but that day is not yet. 


* a * 


As to the general position and prospects of the Argentine 
Railways there are many unfavourable factors. The 
enormous rise in freights has had a tendency to restrict 
exports and the movement of crops, and the falling off in 
the import trade due to the difficulty in obtaining supplies 
from abroad has cut down traffics. The policy of the Argentine 
Government towards the Railway Companies is, accordi 
to the latter, hostile and unfair. The concessions gran 
to the companies exempted them from all taxes, and accord- 
ing to a decision of the Supreme Court in 1906, this was held 
to include provincial and municipal taxes. Subsequently, 
however, the Supreme Court gave another decision which 
declared that the Railway Companies had to pay rates to 
cover scavenging, street sweeping and lighting. For years 
past a storm has been raging on this point, and the Govern- 
ment—its resolves being strengthened by a railway strike— 
also passed a law compelling the companies to provide pen- 
sions for their employees, which ever since has been a bone 
of contention between the Government and the companies, 
The fact has to be faced that relations between the Govern- 
ment and the Railway Companies are not perfectly smooth, 
a state of affairs which it may be mentioned, incidentally, 
is bound to occur sooner or later in every country where rail- 
ways are to a great extent foreign-owned. Working costs 
have, of course, increased, coal being extremely scarce and 
dear. 

* * x 


If the foregoing were all the factors, the outlook for the 
Argentine railways would appear gloomy indeed, but there 
are other considerations. There is a serious shortage this 
year in the North American wheat crop. Argentine has a 
good average crop, which will be in greater demand. To 
meet difficulties of the coal supply, the companies have been 
permitted to reduce their services very considerably (they 
are burning wood in the locomotives) and a short time ago 
they were given permission to increase their rates 10 per cent. 
The country, as a whole, stands to gain by the war in the 
long run, for it is not itself involved, and is obtaining very 
a prices for its principal products, viz., cereals and meat. 
When the war is over, Argentina should be one of the 
first countries whose foreign trade will revive. The Govern- 
ment-owned oilfields are now being actively developed, and a 
transfer from coal to oil is inevitable and will result in large 
economies to the railways. For many years past the Railway 
Companies have steadily expended large annual sums on 
extensions, which has meant that the capital thus laid out 
has to remain unproductive for some years. This has now 
ceased, and the companies will gain by their past expendi- 
tures. From a market point of view there is the additional 
factor that the Americans are buying stock, and these pur- 
chases may at any time assume considerable dimensions, 
although from the investment point of view they are naturally 
checked by the high rate of income tax, which is unrecover- 
able by foreigners in respect of companies registered under 
the English Companies Acts. To sum up, while present 
conditions are not particularly propitious to the Argentine 
Railway Companies, their outlook a few years ahead appears 
very good indeed, so that as an investment de longue ne 
the ordinary stocks of the following companies at their 
present prices would seem to be attractive :— 

Price per £100. 
Central Argentine os ae 


Buenos Aires Great Southern ; £86 
Buenos Aires Great Western £89 
Buenos Aires Pacific .. ‘ £47 


The total debenture and capital stocks of these four com- 
anies aggregate £193,000,000, nine-tenths of which is held 
y British investors. Emi Davies. 
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Workers’ Educational Association. 


METROPOLITAN BRANCH. 


TWO LECTURES ON THE 





PROBLEMS oF DEMOBILISATION 


will be given at 
THE SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, 
PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, 
as follows :— 


Saturday, September 30th, at 3.80 p.m. 


Mr.SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B. 


Chairman—Mr. J. M. MACTAVISH 
(General Secretary, Workers’ Educational Association). 





Saturday, October 7th, at 3.80 p.m. 


Dr. MARION PHILLIPS 


(Women’s Labour League). 


Chairman—Mr. GEORGE DALLAS 
(London District Divisional Organiser, Workers’ Union). 


QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION AFTER EACH 
LECTURE. 





Tickets (admitting Ss both Lectures) : 
Members of the W.E.A., 6d. ; Non-Members, 1s. 


GEO. DALLAS, Chairman, oe W.E.A. 
H. GOODMAN, Secretary, 


Office :—137, Camberwell, Road, S.E. 
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